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Orr year ago Better Homes and 
Gardens published an article on “A 
Budget That Makes Saving a Pleas- 
ure” and announced the publication 
of a simple home budget book that 
was based upon a new idea but also 
combined the best features of many 
others that have been suggested from 
time to time. 

This budget book was the result of 
many months’ study of the best of 
budget plans. It also utilized the com- 
bined experience of readers of the 
magazine, a famous lawyer (whose 
hobby is family budgets), an expert 
accountant, a chemist, an electrical 
engineer, a college professor of finance, 
several great insurance companies, and 
a number of editors. Their ideas and 
suggestions were studied and com- 
pared and the best of them incorpo- 
rated in our unique and easy-to-keep 
family budget. 

The budget book appealed so strong- 
ly to families that 8,338 of them, re 
resenting every walk in life, wrote for 
copies of it and used them during 
1930. Indeed, this simple budget plan 
met with instant response and went 
into a second printing before demands 
for it began to be satisfied. 

It was requested that the readers of 
Better Homes and Gardens, after giving 
the book a trial, make any suggestions 
for improvement that might occur to 
them. 

We received a great many sugges- 
tions, and the best of these have been 
adopted. 

he book has now passed thru the 
test of actual experience. It therefore 


ABYVERTISING PAGTS 


The Budget System 
You Helped to Make 


represents the needs of the practical 
homemaker and not simply the theo- 
ries of business experts. 

During 1930, because of the need 
for more intelligent spending and ap- 
portioning of income, American fam- 
ilies have realized, as never before, 
the additional comforts and security 
which come from planned expendi- 
ture. The necessity for a plan eS our 
lives if we are to achieve material 
success for ourselves and for our fam- 
ilies has never been more obvious. 
And a budget is the vehicle thru which 
our desires may be fulfilled, for it is 
the only such plan which is sure. 


You, a Better Homes and Gardens 
reader, have helped to make this new 
book, for it has been greatly influ- 
enced by the typical opinion of our 
1,400,000 subscribers. Tutt recently, 
in addition to the many comments 
which readers sent to us after they 
had used the budget book six months, 
we asked 1,000 other users to send us 
specific criticisms of and suggestions 
or the revised book. Many of them 
did. The 1931 edition of the budget 
plan is hence even more valuable. 

We therefore announce a new and 
improved edition of Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Simplified Family Budget 
Book, which may be secured by send- 
ing 25 cents to Department B-1, The 
Home Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, to pay its 
actual cost to us. 

You have been most kind in your 
response and we know you will like 


the new book. 


THESE extracts from 
readers’ letters are typi- 
cal of the scores we have 
been privileged to re- 
ceive since the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Simplified Family Budget Book was 
published one year ago. The suggestions 
contained in the letters have enabled us, 
even more in the revised book, to make the 
plan truly one which is representative of the 
needs of the great mass of American families. 

“I have found your book by far the best 
and most complete that I have ever used. 
It would be easier for me to have the foot- 
ings from each page listed at the end rather 
than carried from page to page.”’"—Mrs. G. 
C. Fowler, Niles Center, Illinois. 

“T like the fact that the comparison of 
estimated and actual expenses is before me 
at all times. . . . However, I feel that a few 
tables of average incomes, with balanced 
percentages, would be a help—a measuring 
stick for newcomers in the budget family. 
After seventeen years of experience I find 
a little guidance along that line is very 
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helpful.”—Mrs. J. H. Lamb, Statesville, 
North Carolina. 

“We like your budget book so well that 
we desire another for 1931, regardless of 
whether or not you make any changes in 
it.”.—Captain H. B. Gibson, Bryan, Texas. 

“T found the budget book excellent. The 
only suggestion I have to make is that a 
column for ‘Incidentals’ might be included 
in the list of smaller expenditure items.” 
Mrs. E. P. Scarlett, Alberta, Canada. 

“The budget is very interesting and 
helpful. . . . The book should be opened the 
short side and it would be easier to handle.” 
—Mrs. N. M. Martin, Petersburg, Virginia. 

“T wish to state that the budget book 
shows that a great amount of thought has 
been expended on it and that it is a wonder- 
ful piece of work. I have enjoyed using it.” 
—John P. Toberman, Buffalo, New York. 

“This is my first experience with a 
budget, and I find that your book contains 
so much helpful material I am recommend- 
ing it to others.”—Mrs. C. L. Seaman, 
Warner, South Dakota. 
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BUDGETS 
I Have Met 


Andrew J. Kane 


F OR nearly fifteen years my wife 
and I have battled with household 
budgets of all the standard types, as 
well as a few freak ones whose chief 
virtue was that they did not last long. 
They have varied from extremely 
scientific systems that would baffle an 
income-tax expert to simple exhorta- 
tions to “Put 20 percent in the sav- 
ings bank every payday and spend 
the rest as you please.” 

For years we have pried into the 
intimate affairs of our Friends, talked 
with everyone who claimed to be an 
expert, examined carefully every pub- 
lished budget we could find, even 
devised several of our own. 

Authentic budgets of ordinary 
people like ourselves always seemed 
to have a catch in them somewhere. 
Either the family lived in the tropics 
and did not have to buy coal, or else 
they had a doting relative in the 
background who simply could not be 
restrained from buying all the clothes 
required by dear little Junior. 


AND they all lived such orderly, 
uneventful, and inexpensive lives! 
They never returned to their parked 
car to find that some unknown truck 
had wiped the whole front end off and 
left it littering up the street. The head 


of the house never ruined a new suit | 


by spattering it with acid from the 
radio storage battery, and the good 
wife never Raat to remove the wrist 
watch when. taking a bath. 

Most budgets are ruined early by 
such financial wallops, which have a 
habit of descending when you are 
financially weakest. 

Other budgets require that some 
member of the household enjoy sit- 
ting up into the wee hours of the 
night keeping books. Still others make 
you feel that spending 50 cents is an 
economic crime comparable to under- 
mining the national credit. Any budg- 
et system that requires the wife’s 
chocolate sundae or the husband’s 
morning paper to be recorded in a 
depressing little black book may be a 
good system from the accountant’s 
point of view, but it is also a good 
system for breaking up families by 
suicide or divorce. if it is that kind 
of a budget you can be pretty sure it 
is all wrong. No one can live with it 
and remain human. 

Budgets that are ready made may 
cover your financial nakedness, but 
the ones that are a perfect fit must be 
custom tailored for the particular 
families that are to use them. There 
is no other workable plan. 

_ ‘We really demand only two things 
of our budget. [Continued on page 56 
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¢ year 1931 promises to be outstanding in civic im- 
provement. It also marks the climax of Better Homes and 
Gardens’ More Beautiful America contest. 

President Hoover’s home-building conference will take 
special notice of zoning, city-planning, and other phases of 
civic improvement. The American Civic Association is ac- 
tively pushing the general movement. The nation’s capital 
is undertaking a comprehensive campaign to beautify the 
city approaches. Many of the great railroads will devote 
pan attention to the beautification of their stations. The 
— Garden Club movement is enlisting a vast army of 

ys and girls in such work and in the creation of civic- 
beauty consciousness among children. The garden clubs of 
the nation give promise of being unusually active. The paved- 
road program is stimulating travel and a realization of the 
need for beauty along the roadsides. 

All America seems awakened to the will to improve and 
preserve the beauty of countryside and city. You, as a 
reader of Better Homes and Gardens, are an apostle of beauty. 
We know you can be depended upon even more this year to 
sponsor greater improvement in your community. 


P ERSONS who do not garden are likely to think of flowers 
as having only two main attributes—color and fragrance. 
Few people know the charming legends which have grown 
up about flowers. 

We are planning to publish one of these interesting legends 
each month in the hope that each flower will appeal in a 
new way. Besides this legend we hope to introduce.you to a 
lesser known but worthwhile plant each month and possibly 
give four or five hints which are suggested to me as we walk 
down the garden path on this page, figuratively speaking, 
each month. It would be very pleasant if you would write 
us some of the things that you see as you wander down your 
garden path—yes, even in winter, in the cold northern states. 


Ir YOU will refer to any garden 
calender for January you will see 
this statement, “Order your nurs- 
ery stock this month.” 

I wonder if you know why we 
should do this. If we should desire 
an unusual variety of lilac, one of 
the new roses, or a definite size 
evergreen, our nurseryman can give 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


Ir IS peculiar, but some of my friends who are really quite 
good gardeners think they have to hire an old gentleman 
who lives in their neighborhood to prune their grapes because 
they think he has some success secret which enables him 
to get good results. 

In reality, the only secret is to remove enough of the wood 
produced last year. Cut back all of the young canes to within 
one or two eyes of the base. Grapes are rather foolproof as to 
pruning, but proper pruning increases the quality of the 
grapes and prevents the vines from becoming hopelessly 
tangled masses of old growth. On a sunny, thawing day it is 
fun to prune grapevines, as each one of the young canes snap 
as you use your pruning shears on them. 


ceived for Christmas are no doubt beginning to worry you. 

“What can I do to keep the leaves from dropping off, and 
what shall I do with the plant when its red blossoms have 
fallen?” 

Many persons have unusual success with poinsettias in the 
home. Temperatures which fluctuate and become a little 
too cool al ane dropping of leaves. The poinsettia likes 
to be a little “on the dry side,”as the gardener says, which 
means that it does not want an excess of moisture. Of 
course, it should not be perfectly dry. As soon as the leaves 
and the red bracts have fallen, withhold the water and "pow: 
the plants somewhere in the basement where they-will not 
freeze. Give them just enough water to keep the stems from 
becoming dry and dead. In May or —_ each of the old, 
apparently dead, stems may be cut back about two-thirds 
and the plants repotted into the next size larger pot. Set 
the pots deeply in the soil of a sunny spot, water them 
freely, in which case they will sprout out anew and you can 
look forward to a poinsettia which you yourself have grown. 
Keep the plant in a room where the temperature is uniform. 


Were I to choose the one ever- 
green which has the greatest useful- 
ness on the home grounds, it would 
be the Pfitzer Juniper. 

This is a variety of the Chinese 
Juniper which was introduced by 
the great Spath Nursery, of Ger- 
many, which has introduced so 
many of the worthwhile plants to 
our gardens. The gray-green foliage 


Ir YOU are a thrifty homemaker, beginning which you re- 


the proper consideration to our or- 
der, he can set aside the stock we 
need. If we put in our order in 
March, or even in April, we can ex- 
pect a letter which says, “We are 
sorry to say that we do not handle 
the Ville de Paris Rose. We have 
never heard of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Lilac.” If we send our order in 
early the nurseryman can leisurely 
find out where to get these unusual 
plants. He will gladly render us this 
service and will save us some anx- 
iety and disappointment. 


THe lace for trees is in the 
woods.” With these words the mayor 
of a town in Massachusetts chopped 
down some fine old elms in front of 
his oil station. The wrathful towns- 
people put him in jail! But they 
cannot replace the trees. 

In another city a tree contest was 
held. A tablet has been placed on 
the best hawthorn, elm, oak, and 
maple. Judges were appointed for 
each group of trees. Any resident 
who believed that he had a superior 
specimen entered it in this contest 
sponsored by a garden club. The 
points considered were size, form, 
trueness to type, freedom from 
disease, and vigor. 


The Passionflower 


THE passionflower is the state flower of Ten- 
nessee. If you have never heard the legend about 
it you do not enjoy this lovely flower as much as 
you might. 

The legend relates that each part of the flower 
is associated with the life of Jesus. There are ten 
colored parts (including petals and the sepals). 
They represent the ten apostles present at the 
crucifixion, Peter and Judas being absent. In the 
center there is a large number of filaments which 
represent the crown of thorns. (Another legend 
considers this as representing the halo about 
Christ’s head.) There are five stamens, which 
suggest the five wounds which He received: one 
thru each hand and foot, and one in the side. 

The three sections of the pistil typify the three 
nails: one thru each hand and one thru both feet. 
The stamens and pistil are borne upon a column 
which may be compared to the one to which 
Jesus was tied when He was scourged. In some 
the leaves are three-parted and represent 
the Trinity. In others the leaves are five-parted, 
in which case they represent the fingers of the 
hands of the persecutors. Inasmuch as the plant 
is a tendril-bearing climber, the tendrils repre- 
sent the whips with which Jesus was scourged. 


is made up of fine leaves, somewhat 
like the redcedar. The branches 
w horizontally from the stems, 
orming a flat top. It is not one of 
the formal evergreens, such as a fir 
or a spruce, but grows irregularly. 
Nurserymen train it to a stake when 
itis young. It then becomes a some- 
whatuprightsmall tree, butwhenitis 
allowed to grow naturally it spreads 
out irregularly in all directions. 
The Pfitzer Juniper is useful in a 
rock garden, in foundation planting 
about the home, on steep terraces, 


-and really needs no other evergreen 


near it, either in front or in back of 
it, to present a good appearance. It 
thrives in rather dry and stony soil. 
It is rather deep rooted but does 
not make a mass of fibrous roots; so 
when you receive it from the nurs- 
ery you should be sure that it has 
been freshly dug, that the root sys- 
tem is not dried. 

All in all, the Pfitzer Juniper, 
being free from disease, drouth re- 
sistant, adapted to a wide range of 
soils and climates, fitting into a 
multitude of situations, and having 
a lacy, informal gracefulness, is 
highly commended as one of the 
“ must-haves. ”—A.C. H. 
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Lesson from Russia 


ib MAKE Russia .a potential con- 
sumer will require generations of adequate 
education and millions of dollars’ worth of 
advertising to introduce the standards of 
European civilization into that country,” 
says an American writer who has been 
studying Russian conditions. 

Russia gives evidence of wanting to 
adopt, on a broad scale, the machinery 
and industrial methods of western civiliza- 
tion. Whether it will be able to succeed in 
this aim and at the same time retain its 
Communist form of government remains 
to be seen. If, within a generation or two, 
it can approach American or European 
standards of living, it will provide an in- 
teresting study. In that case there would 
be witnessed, compressed into a compara- 
tively short time, a process that in western 
civilization has taken centuries. It is a 
process of developing a desire for new 
comforts of life. 

When the writer quoted mentions the 
need for education in Russia, he mentions 
advertising in the same breath. 

Advertising, in fact, when employed in 
its best form, is a mode of education. It 
tends to raise the standard of living be- 
cause it shows the value of improvements 
in the manufacture of commodities. To 
keep step with new inventions that make 
for comfort it is desirable to have some 
understanding of them. 

Take a simple instance—the advertise- 
ment of a mattress. 


N O HOMEMAKER wishes to tear open 
a mattress to see what is inside of it. But 
just the same she is vitally interested. The 
advertiser shows a picture of an opened 
mattress, giving a view and description of 
its constituent parts. In this way she is 
literally able to “see the unseen.” And so 
a mattress, to her, is not merely a thick 
rectangular pad with unknown contents. 
It is a well-understood product, containing 
certain definite and important elements. 

So it is with the home furnace, or the 
tire for your automobile, or almost any- 
thing else that you buy. Advertisements 
may be found which Sa ou the facts 
about the unseen parts of these products 
of the modern age—these fruits of an in- 
creasingly complex civilization. 

Related to this aspect of advertising are 
many items of education concerning things 
which are seen—such as ideas for harmo- 
nious color schemes, which may be found 
in advertisements of room interiors or 
decorative materials—how to put insula- 
tion into your home, ways of serving foods 


in an appetizing and alluring form, correct 
architecture, and so on. Visual advertising 
is particularly valuable in this respect. We 
of din age and nation have become accus- 
tomed to this service so gradually that 
perhaps we do not realize nor appreciate 
just what has taken place in our education. 


THE Russian people in general are now 
living in a crude and primitive way. Most 
of them know nothing of the radio or auto- 
mobile or telephone or the thousand other 
things of American civilization that have 
become commonplace to us. A limited 
number may have caught glimpses of 
them, it is true, but only with uncompre- 
hending minds. If their civilization grows 
they will acquire an intelligent desire for 
these things and gradually will become 
able to buy them because of the interlock- 
ing system of industry and business which 
makes the production of these so-called 
luxuries a real economic factor in the 
building of a nation. As they build up an 
industrial machine they will all become 
more and more able to buy these things. 
The creation of one task provides the op- 
a for two more to be created. 
rosperity is like a rolling snowball. 

Buying power is not — about by 
money a The motor back of money is 
the intelligent desire to own the necessi- 
ties and comforts. Desire cannot exist 
without education as to the nature of 
these products. This is why Russia will 
have to be educated in and be made to 
realize the nature of the commodities of 
modern western civilization before it can 
really pull itself up to the living standards 
of that civilization. 

The instance of Russia is used simply 
because it forcibly dramatizes and brings 
into sharp relief the important function 
that advertising is now performing in our 
general scheme of life. 


Ir pays you to read advertising. You 
are consciously or subconsciously informed 
of a great many matters that have to do 
with your personal and family welfare. 
Better Homes and Gardens is particularly 
valuable to you in this respect—more so 
than most magazines—because its articles 
constantly keep you informed of various 
classes of commodities, while its adver- 
tisements supplement the articles with in- 
formation on specific brands. 

Advertising is indeed a service that you 


cannot afford to scan 
hastily. It is a modern 
economic necessity now. 
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What to Do in January 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


EAST and MIDDLEWEST 


RESOLVE to keep your temper this year if 
the cutworms cut off the cabbage, the moles 
undermine the delphiniums, or your neigh- 
bor borrows your lawnmower, since there is 
no really foolproof control for these three 
pests. 

This is the month to read your garden 
books, make plans for next summer, and 
dream. 

If you expect to make a new garden, 
border, or bed, plant it this month—on 
paper. The easiest way to make and remake 
a garden plan is to buy a pad of graph or 
cross-section paper; then you can plan it to 
scale readily. 

Large trees can best be moved this month. 
Stones for a new rock garden next spring 
can be hauled in, too. 

Take a look at stored tubers and bulbs to 
make sure they are in proper condition and 
not too dry. 

Set mouse traps in attic, cellar, garage, 
tool shed, and wherever you have seeds or 
tubers stored. 


A GOOD task for father and the boys is to 
overhaul, repair, and paint the wooden gar- 
den equipment, such as stakes, birdhouses. 
and garden furniture. Any new flats needed 
can be made at the workbench. Lumber for 
coldframes or hotbeds can be sawed out. 

Snow is the best winter protection of all. 

It is still time to cover the rock garden or 
perennial border, since the most dangerous 
days of alternate thawing, freezing, and 
winds are still ahead. Excelsior, marsh hay, 
or corn fodder are all superior to straw. 
Dead branches thrown over beds will help 
retain snow. 

Go over all tools. Paint all metal parts 
with a mixture of half crankcase oil and 
kerosene or penetrating oil. Polish hazdles 
of tools with a cloth dampened with floor 
wax or furniture polish. Bent trowels can be 
straightened in the vise. 

Now is the time for all good men, women, 
and children to send for their seed catalogs 
and to begin making out and sending off 
lists of seeds. 

Before throwing away last year’s catalogs, 

o thru them and clip out any cultural in- 
inedial for your scrapbook or file. This is 
a pleasant winter-evening fireside task. 


BRING up toa light, cool place of about 50 
degrees | bulbs as early tulips, hyacinths, 
and narcissus that have been put away in 
pots for winter forcing and let the tops get 
a good growth before bringing them into 
living-room temperature. 

To force rhubarb, dig some clumps of 
roots now, plant in a box, and store in a 
warm cellar with some light. 

Leaves of house plants like a washing 
once in a while. A florist’s rubber syringe 
will be handy for this—and on hand for 
watering indoor seedlings later. 

A little commercial plant food topdressed 
into pots of house plants will repay in vigor 
of growth and added bloom. 

or winter bouquets, cut branches of 
Forsythia, Pussy Willow, Deutzia, Wis- 
teria, lilac, apple, peach, or pear and bring 
them into the house. Keep the branches 
dampened by frequent spraying and the 
ends in a vessel of water. In due time they 
will blossom. 

Chicory, sometimes called French En- 
dive, can be forced into good growth in a 
warm cellar. Did you ever try keeping a pot 
of parsley in the feces? 

Piemee of dwarf iris, pumila sorts, if 
brought into the house now and planted in 
a pot or box, will bloom in a few weeks. 


If there are plants growing in a coldframe, 
give them a little ventilation on warm days. 

Don’t use ice-cold water on house plants. 
bn the temperature of the room is about 
right. 

These house plants need a bit of cultiva- 
tion, as they grow in pots or window boxes. 
A kitchen fork or the ice pick are handy 
tools for this. But do not stir them more 
than about a fourth of an inch deep. 

For potted plants in the house, buy from 
the florist this month: cyclamen, Boston 
Fern, Paper White Narcissus bulbs, and 
fern dishes. 


FLORIDA 
"TUBERS of theclimbing glorylily (Gloriosa 


superba) can be planted now, as well as dry 
tubers of the Fancyleaf Caladium and of 
Calla elliotiana. 

Dahlias should be planted from now on 
to March and gladiolus from now until 
June. 

Some fruit and most shade trees trans- 
plant best in winter months. See your nurs- 
eryman as to which kinds. 

Plenty of water is necessary for roses at 
all times of the year in this section. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FIELD-GROWN roses with bare roots 
should be planted from January to March 
in the Los Angeles territory. 

A good application of dry lime sulphur in 
January, while roses are dormant, is a good 
control for mildew. Frequent dusting with 
sulphur later will aid. 

For a succession of bloom, continue to 
plant gladiolus every few weeks from now 
until June. 

For the home garden, seeds may be 
ena this month of artichoke, asparagus, 

ets, cabbage, onion seeds or sets, parsley, 
lettuce, peas, radishes, spinach, and turnip. 
It’s a good time to set out rhubarb roots 


Sow this month your last planting of 
Winter Flowering Sweet Peas, wildflowers, 
Ranunculus, annual poppies, California- 
poppies, Sweet Alyssum, snapdragons, Scab- 
1osa, larkspur, Calendula, mignonette, an- 
naul chrysanthemums, Nigella, calliopsis, 
candytuft, Centaureas, and lawn grasses. 

A number of perennials can be trans- 
planted into the border this month, includ- 
ing pansies, foxgloves, Canterbury-bells, 
Columbine, and Shasta Daisy. Snapdragons 
can be transplanted also. 

Many bulbs can be planted, including 
Tuberous Begonia, Amaryllis, lilies, Cala- 
dium, narcissus, Ranunculus, Agapanthus, 
and tuberoses. 

Deciduous shrubs and trees and also 
evergreens, dug from the open ground, can 
be transplanted anytime now. Wait until 
late spring or early summer to move palms 
and bamboos. 


NEW ORLEANS 
SPADE ground now and let the clods mel- 


low for two or three weeks in the weather. 

Deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs 
may be planted this month. 

If you expect to grow hollyhocks, cam- 
— columbine, delphinium, pinks, 

entaurea, or Anchusa from seed, get the 
seed planted now as soon as possible. 

Roses can still be planted satisfactorily 
thru most of the lower South. 

Hybrid-tea roses require more space in 
the than in the North—2 feet apart 
at least. 


* 


Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


January 1. “Let’s start our gar- 
den today,” I remarked as I served 
Peter with his fifth waffle this morn- 
ing. 
““W-what!” he exclaimed, nearly 
dropping the butter into his coffee. 

“Let’s start our garden today,” I 
repeated. “I know everything is 
covered with snow, but we’re all 
settled inside now and the last cur- 
tain is hung. It’s really the logical 
thing to do,” I went on, as if think- 
ing aloud—“ we'll plan everything 
out beforehand and make practi- 
cally no mistakes. 
Suppose you go 
out now, dear, 
and step it off— , 
we don’t have a 
long tape line— 
and then we can 
start on drawing our plan today 
while you’re at home.” 

The look Peter gave me then was 
half glare and half stare, but with 
mumblings to which I did not listen 
closely, he went out. I can see him 
out there now, tramping back and 
forth and up and down in the snow, 
his tracks looking almost like little 
paths, while I make this first entry 
in our new garden-record book 
which Aunt Alice gave us last night. 
Just as the family New Year’s Eve 
party broke up she gave me a pack- 
age, saying that it was 
self-explanatory. When 
we opened it we found 
three books and a note 
which read: 

“T am wishing you 
all the joys and experi- 
ences which come from 
a little garden tended by your own 
hands. i find that nothing has been 
more helpful in my garden than my 
well-filled garden records, and so 
out of my own years of experience I 
offer this advice: Put down all you 
hope to do, as well as all you do, 
and all the things you see done by 
other good gardeners. You’ll never 
regret what you tell your garden 
diary.” 

The other two 
books were much 
used copies of 
Hanna Rion’s 
“‘Let’s Make a 
Flower Garden”’ 
and Frances Dun- Sad 
can’s “ The Joyous 
Artof Gardening.” 

Such jolly titles—and so experi- 
enced looking, too. I found an 
earth-stained garden label markin 
the “How to Have Success With 
Roses” chapter. This book has the 
subtitle: A book of first aid to the 
amateur! 

Peter has spread out his cross- 
section paper and is already at 
work with his [ Continued on page 39 
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A Home You Can Afford Now 


Rose Connor 


Te term “an attractive small 
house” has such an elastic meaning 
in these days that it includes almost 
any interesting house containing eight 
rooms or less. 

To many people, however, an eight- 
room house appears quite spacious, 
and ideas about it are not always 
practicable when applied to their own 
more modest homes. To such home- 
owners the home shown on this page 
will prove of special interest, for it 
fully deserves to be called an attrac- 
tive small house, being truly small— 
it contains only four rooms and a 
screen porch—and undeniably attrac- 
tive. The fact that it is placed on a 
40-foot lot and yet has a great deal of 
privacy makes it even more unusual. 

This house is built on the side of a 
hill and the lot slopes up quite sud- 
denly from the street. The garage 
doors open directly onto the sidewalk, 
a detail which does not always add to 
the beauty of the street but does allow 
much more space for the house and 
garden thru elimination of the drive- 
way. A tall hedge of wild lilac is 
planted along the sidewalk, leaving 
only a narrow opening next to the 
garage thru which to enter the front 


garden. Stepping-stones lead across 
the lower level to the brick steps; on 


the second level, between the house 
and the vine-covered garage, is a very 
secluded paved terrace; while another 
short flight of brick steps leads to the 
small brick stoop in front of the en- 
trance door. The garden at the rear 
also comprises a series of terraces, with 
an informal arbor on the highest one 
at the back of the lot. In this way the 
lot, even tho it is restricted in size, 
contains numerous inviting spots for 
outdoor living, and the many flowers 
grow luxuriantly in their plots of 
varied shapes and dimensions. 


THE house covers the limited floor 
area of 25 feet by 29 feet 6 inches, with 
a small projection at the rear for the 
screen porch. The front elevation 
would look much longer if the eaves 
had been carried straight across the 
house instead of being broken above 
the entrance, for straight lines always 
add to the apparent size. The wide 
siding is painted sand color, and the 
door and the window trim are a rather 
dull, dark blue-green, while the roof 
is of weathered shakes. This quiet 
color scheme ties in well with the 

ayish tan hills which rise behind the 

ouse and with the flowers and shrubs 
which grow around it. 

The owners planned the house 


BECAUSE material prices are 
lower than they have been for 
years, now is the time to build. 


This house shows how any young 
couple who would love to own a 
home can attain it on the most 
modest income, without waiting, 
and get away from the feeling 
of dissatisfaction and instability 
which comes from living in an 
apartment or rented house. 


The plan for the house is reduced 
to the barest essentials in number 
of rooms for pleasant living, and 
these are so arranged as to make 

_ the house most economical to build. 
The picture shows that its final 
development went far beyond the 
point of practicability, into the 
realm of real home creation, where 
we find comfort and dignity wher- 
ever we look. Why not build a 
gardened home like this for your- 
self, and build it now?—Leland 
A. McBroom, Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Consulting Architect. 


themselves and did it in a decidedly 


novel manner. The various rooms, of 
the required size, were cut out of 


paper at the scale of 4 inch to 1 foot 
and were then moved around on the 
plot plan until a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was reached. The solution was 
very simple, and no space was wasted 
on halls or passageways. The living- 
and dining-room are combined, altho 
the rear end of the room is 6 feet nar- 
rower than the front and thus forms 
a small dining alcove. The one bed- 
room opens directly off the living- 
room, and behind it are the bathroom 
and closet, with the kitchen and screen 
porch at the back. The bathroom has 
doors into both the bedroom and the 
screened porch, an arrangement which 
is always convenient in a small house. 


‘THE one outstanding feature of the 
interior of the house is its absolute 
consistency. The owners held one idea 
firmly in mind—that they were plan- 
ning a small home, furnished, as nearly 


The street front shows us a blend- 
ing << and house that we 
talistrivefor inour own homes 


( 


ograph by J. Walter Collinge) 
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as possible, in the style of the simpler 
American homes of the eighteenth 
century. Altho they were financially 
unable to buy rare antiques, they 
started to furnish the house with good 
reproductions of that period and, by 
haunting antique shops, auctions, and 
second-hand furniture stores, were 
able, occasionally, to pick up an old 
piece of furniture which would add 
character to the room and which 
might, in time, form the nucleus of a 
really good collection of Early Ameri- 
can furniture. Each piece of furniture, 
lamp, rug, or any other article was 


The air of comfort and dignity, without pretense 


or affectation, shown in this 


obliged to pass the “cottage” test. 
Nothing was ever purchased because 
it was ‘‘a great bargain’’; even if it 
were really beautiful, if it did not fit 
into the general scheme of the room 
for which it was intended, it was re- 
jected. 

The many windows make the living- 
room an exceptionally sunny place, 
and the shades of gayly figured cre- 
tonne add their full share of color. The 
curtains are of plain white voile edged 
with old-fashioned ball trimming and 
are tied back to rosettes of dull blue 
een The woodwork thruout the 

ouse is painted ivory. 


As IN most houses of this type, the 
walls are papered, and, since the room 
is small and all the wall spaces of very 
limited area, an inconspicuous pattern 
of tiny gray-lavender figures on a 
white ground was chosen. One is 
scarcely conscious of the lavender, but 
it adds much more life to the room 
than gray or black would do. If an 
one color predominates it is a soft 
shade of blue-green which is found 
in the lining of the two interesting 
corner cupboards and in various 
cushions and upholstery. The rag 
rugs and hooked rugs are blue, green, 
rose, gray, and black and are dark 
enough to harmonize with the dark 
stained floor. These same colors are 
echoed in the chintz, with its ga 
flowers on a black ground, whic 
covers several chairs and forms the 
uaint ruffle beneath the mantel shelf. 
he fireplace is decidedly original, 


home is truly 
laudable (Photographs on this page by Obert) 


for it depends 
entirely on the 
arched open- 
ing, the black- 
tile hearth, and 
the chintz ruffle 
for its inter- 
est. Grouped 
around it are 
all the imple- 
ments for keep- 
ing the hearth 
clean and the 
fire burning 
brightly, and 


simple lamps, 
placed on either 
side, suggest 
pleasant eve- 
nings spent 
reading or sew- 


ing. 

The furniture 
is mostly wal- 
nut or brown 
mahogany and 
is built on sim- 
P le, sturdy 
ines, but all 
the pieces are 
fairly small and 
therefore adapt 
themselves easily to the limited space. 
The different groups of chairs, table 
and lamp, or desk and chair are well 
arranged, both as individual groups 


and in relation to the general plan of 


the room. The gateleg table, with the 
decorative mirror above it, serves as 
the dining table and is conveniently 
placed near the kitchen and also near 
the corner cupboards, which hold the 
dishes on the open shelves and the less 
artistic necessities behind the doors 
in the lower portion. The china and 
glassware are either old or copied from 
old patterns. The dull red of most of 
the pieces forms a decidedly interest- 
ing color note at this end of the room. 
The bed, covered with a beautifully 
made patchwork quilt in the same 
colors which are used in the living- 
room, occupies a large part of the 12 
by 12-foot bedroom, but there is still 
space on the front wall for an unusual 
ounced dressing table and mirror 
and for a small desk with bookshelves 
above it, painted a dull blue. In the 
far corner, next to the bathroom door, 
is acommodious chest of drawers. The 
wallpaper is gray, marked off into 
small lozenges by white lines, and the 
rug is gray and blue. 


THE kitchen, however, is the most 
unusual and colorful room in the 
house, for red, white, and black strike 
a gay note, and no detail has been 
neglected which would help carry out 


this modern’ stherie. ‘The long ttip- 


board, with drawers below the coun- 
ter and shelves above it, is painted a 
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With the table pushed back against the wall, the din- 
ing alcove becomes a usable part of the living-room 


bright Chinese vermilion, and all the 
crocks, bowls, and the wooden han- 
dles of the various kitchen implements 
are either red or white or are deco- 
rated in gay peasant colors with the 
red predominating. Red-and-white- 
hacked gifgham curtains hang at the 
three windows, and the same material 
is used for kitchen aprons and for pan 
lifters. The range is black and white 
and the pots and kettles are of red 
enamel or black iron. But the practi- 
cal side has not been neglected, for 
sink, range, and cupboards are con- 
veniently placed. 


OF COURSE, it takes much thought 
and careful planning to carry out an 
idea so consistently. It also takes 
much time and patience, for the right 
article for the right place cannot 
always be found at once and it is a 
temptation to purchase something 
less appropriate to fill a vacant space 
—and then lack the money for just 
the right thing when it appears. The 
effort, however, is fully repaid, for 
such a house has a definite charm. 


A plan from which all non- 
essentials have been elimi- 
nated for the utmost economy 
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To Get a Good Home Loan 


You Must Have Good Construction 


ohn M. Wyman, Associate Editor, American Building Association News, 
Official Publication of the United States Building and Loan League 


Howe-owsine is the only 
business in which ae people ever 
engage. Tho most families are justly 
eager to take advantage of the first 
opportunity to launch this all-impor- 
tant undertaking, comparatively few 
give adequate consideration to what 
may properly be called the profit side 
of the business. By this I mean the 
actual monetary saving that can be 
made thru use of good materials and 
workmanship and sound financing 
facilities. 

The first cost of a house may be 
virtually its only cost, or it ma 
nothing more than the price of ad- 
mission to a never-ending circle of 
repair bills and interest charges which 
will necessitate an ultimate outlay 
equal to or even greater than the 
original investment. 

The relationship between the first 
and ultimate cost of a house and, con- 
sequently, between owning a home 
and making home-owning profitable 
depends largely upon the quality of 
materials and workmanship used in 
the construction of the house. A stand- 
ard grade of materials and honest, in- 
telligent construction may add § or Io 

rcent to the original cost of a house, 
Coe they will keep future upkeep at a 
minimum. Substandard materials and 
improper construction may subtract 
an equal amount from the original 
cost of a house, but just as certainly 
will they add a much greater amount 
to repair bills and general mainte 
nance. Everything has its price. 
Not only in the world of moral 
verities does “‘each ounce of 
dross cost its ounce of gold,” but 
in the business of home-owning 
as well. 


THE family that is tempted 
to “save money” on its home by 
the substitution of low-grade 
materials and inexperienced, in- 
competent mechanics for high- 
grade materials and competency 
should ponder well this fact. 
Quality is a prime essential of 
profit in the business of owning 
a home. 2 
Never has there been a better 
opportunity to make home-own- 
ing profitable than now. Never 
has there been such an oppor- . 
tunity to build permanence and 
auty into the home as now. 
ery intelligent research, im- 
proved methods of production, 


and standardization have con- 
tributed toward a very remarkable 
increase in the intrinsic value of al- 
of material used in 
residential building. And yet, the 


most every ty 


price at which 
these better grades 
of material can be 
bought today is 
generally less than 
was formerly paid 
for more imper- 
fect grades. More 
adequate training 
and better tools 
enable the con- 
struction trades 
to equally 
as high a degree of 
efficiency as that 
so strikingly mon- 
umentalized by 
the houses of Co- 
lonial days that 
are still in use. 
There is no good 
reason why any 
family that starts 
out to builda 
home should not 
obtain a structure 
that will not mere- 
ly meet modern 
ideas of beauty 
and usefulness but 
will also provide 
that degree of per- 
manence which 


EXCERPTS--- 


HOME-OWNING is a busi- 
ness.... The difference between 
the first and last cost of a house 
depends largely on the quality of 
materials and workmanship... . 
Never has there been a better 
opportunity to make home-owning 

rofitable than now.... Many 

ome-financing institutions now 
require strict adherence to certain 
standards of material and work- 
manship before they will give any 
consideration to loan applications 
.... This is an excellent time for 
home-building.” 


15 


will make home-owning profitable 
from a dollars and cents standpoint. 
To do so requires nothing more than 
the exercise of ordinary good judg- 
ment in the selection of materials, to 


follow certain 
proved methods 
of sound construc- 
tion, and, where 
necessary, to uti- 
lize the facilities 
of a well-estab- 
lished, reputable 
home-financing 
institution. 

It may not be 
amiss to point out 
some things which 
may be done— 
some precautions 
that may be [Con- 
tinued on page 42 


Many home-financing institutions now require 
strict adherence to certain minimum standards 
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of material and workmanship before they will 
give any consideration whatever to loan appi- 
cations. This most admirable practice is spread- 
ing very rapidly. It is a godsend to owners and 

institutions engaged in this business 
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V4 HY, the bed will not go into 


the room! The ceiling is fully a foot 
too low!” Consternation, amazement, 
and alarm almost paralyzed me when 
I saw the movers try to put my moth- 
er’s lovely old four-poster into the 
bedroom of the new house. We had 
planned and built this house espe- 
cially around those old Colonial pieces 
of furniture! 

There was nothing that could be 
done about it except to have the en- 
tire bedroom ceiling raised. And that 
wasn’t the only mistake. When the 
piano was moved into what I had sup- 
posed was the perfect spot for it, I 
realized it was too close to a radiator 
and that a nearby window would soon 
ruin the finish on the instrument. 
Somehow, nothing fitted quite as I 
had pictured it in my mind. 

I had taken for granted that the 
spaces I had planned were perfectly 
suited to my furniture. I had no defi- 
nite idea as.to exactly how much room 
each piece required. Of course I knew 
how big each room was—that was 
plainly printed on the plans—but 
many architects do not arrange for 
the placement of furniture which you 
already have. They leave that to you, 
and I learned thru bitter experience 
just how important it is. 

There is only one way to find out 
how much space a piece of furniture 
will occupy and exactly how much 
space will be left. Measure it! Take 
your plans home. Study them care- 
fully with your furniture in mind. All 
architects’ plans are drawn to a scale 
of inches. Measure your furniture 


A new bookcase, renovated walls and woodwork, and an old re ae a 
desk, refinished, bring modest character to a once-ordinary A Ps 


room. Photograph from Edith Bielenberg, Iowa City, lowa 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


“the fire reflected in the thinking eye. So peace . . .” by the 
hearth at home. Mr. and Mrs. 


and scale the ‘pieces accurately to 
your plans, then cut pieces of stiff 
paper or cardboard to represent the 
various objects and actually lay them 
on your plans. Experiment in group- 
ing and arrangement until you have 
the ideal placement. 


NOTE the location of windows and 
doors in relation to your furniture. 
Doors that look perfectly innocent on 
blueprints may prove the greatest of 
bugbears. A closet door cannot be 
fully opened because it strikes a bed 
or bangs a dressing table! One cup- 
board door swings too far back and 
mars the paint on the wall! The swing- 
ing door between the kitchen and din- 
ing-room hits the kitchen door leading 

into the hall 

or the base- 

ment! Door 
collisions can 
be avoided by 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


bright 
Buck, Hubbard Woods, Illinois 
cutting a bit of cardboard to scale and 
trying it out on your plans. 

A house without windows would be 
like a beautiful woman without eyes, 
but sometimes in those early summer- 
morning hours when you are trying to 
catch the precious forty winks, have 
you not felt that a bedroom without 
windows would be a blessing? Those 
east windows that are directly oppo- 
site the foot of the bed are the par- 
ticular abomination of sleepy eyes. 
And that corner street light is another 
“goblin that gets your sleep”! It is a 
veritable “ Peeping Tom”! 


A PERFECT bedroom is more than 
attractive. It achieves the maximum 
of comfort. It is designed primarily 
for rest and sleep, so study your bed- 
room plans from that standpoint. 

When you have determined just 
how to arrange your furniture to the 
best advantage, | Continued on page 50 


Below: A paneled Georgian fireplace in the Charles E. Doty 
home, Lakewood, Ohio, escapes coldness and formality 
by a homelike grouping of chairs and mantel furnishings 
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Joy Is Built Into This Greenhouse 


It costs only a few dollars a month to heat, 
but who could estimate its true value? 


George R. Graham 


L: IS not necessary to build a large 
greenhouse to obtain the many joys 
which it gives, nor is it necessary to 
invest a lot of money. The small back- 
yard greenhouse shown is chosen be- 
cause of its very convenient size, its 
ease of construction by the average 
man about the house, and because of 
its comfortably low cost. 

The outside dimensions are 10 feet 
wide and 18 feet long—surely a size 
which will fit any average home 

ounds. It should face the south for 

t results and should be so located 
with respect to other buildings that 
the direct rays of the sun will be on 
it most of the hours of the day. 1 

The method of heating is of a 
coal-burning stove, located at the 
north end of the little greenhouse, the 
stovepipe being hung from the ridge 
pole at the center of the building, find- 
ing its outlet by way of a space above 
the door at the south end. The amount 
of coal used, even during a hard win- 
ter, is small, probably amounting to 
slightly more than $2 a month in the 
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three cold months, 
tho several owners 
of this type of small 
reenhouse have 
ound operation 
was as low as a dol- 
lar a month during 
winter. 

It is hardly nec- 
essary to indicate 
the great number 
of flowers which can 
be produced in this 
greenhouse, nor 
that it can be used 
for producing seed- 
lings for transplant- 
ing when the last 
frost is over. Vege- 
tables of a wide va- 
riety can be produced quickly, cheap- 
ly, and the space below the benches 
can be so arranged as to produce 
mushrooms on one side, with rhubarb 
and seakale under the other. Those 
who will construct this excellent little 
greenhouse will discover for them- 
selves its many delights and its use- 

Iness. 

Likely you have noticed that this 
greenhouse is built of stock sash, 
glazed, size 3 feet by 6 feet. Possibly 
with the single exception of the sash 
all material can be obtained in the 
smallest town which boasts a lumber 
yard—and the lumberman will gladly 
obtain the sash on order. 

Since this house is constructed en- 
tirely of wood, it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that the humid condi- 
tions in a greenhouse are usually de- 
structive of many types of wood, and 
for this reason it is urged that cans of 
creosote or other high-class wood-pre- 
serving liquid be purchased, together 
with a three-inch paint brush, and 
that, after each piece has been prop- 
erly cut to size and shape, the creosote 
be very carefully brushed on, a second 
application being an additional assur- 
ance against decay. The ends of all 
pieces should be as well painted with 
the creosote as the other surfaces. As 
regards the posts which are placed in 
the ground, there is no choice—they 
must be thoroly painted with a good 
creosote at least twice before setting. 


THE lumber required is as follows: 
11 posts, 4 x 4 inches, 6 feet long (4 
for corners, 2 at door, 1 at center rear 
end, 2 on each side); 200 board-feet 
sheathing, 6 inches D&M; 200 board- 
feet siding, 6 inches; 14 rafters, 2 x 4 


A small 


greenhouse such as all 
some day. This one is large enough for you to enjoy thoroly 


gardeners dream of having 


inches, 6 feet long; 1 ridge pole, 2 x 4 
inches, 18 feet Jong; 2 eave plates for 
sides, 2 x 4 inches, 18 feet long (see 
special note about this); 2 plates for 
ends, 2 x 4 inches, 10 feet long; 140 
board-feet sheathing (for building 
benches), this to be 6 inches D&M; 
10 bench legs, 2 x 4 inches, 6 feet long 
(5 for each side to support front of 
bench); 14 bench beams, 2 x 4 inches, 
4 feet long (these reach from bench 
legs to side walls, on which sheathing 
is laid); 12 standard sash, 3 x 6 feet, 
3 rows of glass; 20 feet rabbeted strips, 
double, 1 x 1% inches, for gables; 1 
door, 24% x 6 feet; 1 Pant coer for 
above door. 


THE miscellaneous material in ad- 
dition to lumber is as follows: 72 feet 
roofing paper, 36-inch width; 4 hinges 
(for ventilating sash); 2 strap-iron 
strips, punched (for ventilating sash) ; 
1 pair of hinges for door; 1 lock with 
knob for door; nails, twentypenny, 
eightpenny, and 3-inch finishing nails; 
creosote or other high-grade wood 
preservative; 1 stove and 24 feet of 
stovepipe; 50 square feet glass, size 10 
x 12 inches, for gables; 18 feet galvan- 
ized coping for ridge (from tinsmith). 

Brick or concrete walls could be con- 
structed instead of the wood, but be- 
cause it is proposed that this green- 
house shall be built by the average 
man of the house, the wood wall has 
been chosen. 

The drawings herewith are simply 
made so that anyone may interpret 
them. The floor plan shows that we 
begin by setting the eleven posts 2 
feet deep, being certain that they 
have been thoroly painted with two 
coats of [Continued on page 72 
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meaningless to any pup.” 


REMEMBER, right at the be- 
ginning,” says Mr. Shafer, “that 
the new pup has to learn our lan- 
guage, word by word, just as we 
had to learn it, and it is truly 
astonishing how large a vocabulary 
some dogs will acquire. Commands 
must be short and simple. A long 
string of rapidly spoken words is 


Most Dogs Can Be Taught 


Good Manners 


‘Dos many well-meaning people, 
more than likely some of your best 
friends who own well-bred dogs and 
take pains to teach them many inter- 
esting tricks, never bother to correct 
the bad manners and disgusting habits 
which their pets have learned in pup- 
pyhood. 

It is annoying, to say the least, to 
0 into a friend’s home, wearing your 
Con blue suit, and have the over- 
friendly, bad-mannered Prince, Lad- 
die, Buddie, or Queenie jump up and 
wipe a pair of muddy feet all over you. 
Everyone yells at Prince, who does 
not know what they are talking about 
nor realize that he has done anything 
wrong. Apologies and dry cleaners. 
Your temper is ruffled and you fer- 
vently wish that you had on those 
old army shoes and could have a good, 
fair swing at Prince when no one was 
looking. 


AND in another house you drop 
restfully into a big armchair and a 
mammoth police dog, large enough to 
cope with the James Gang single- 
handed, greets you with half a yard 
of wet tongue across your face. At 
still other homes small dogs start 
yapping and barking as soon as the 
doorbell rings, and nothing, apparent- 
ly, can stop them but strangulation. 
And there are playful pets that eat up 
your rubbers, tear your pant legs, and 
mouth your hands if you happen to 
drop them lower than your hips. 

It is a mistake, when a new pup 
comes into the home, to love it so 
much you neglect its education. Most 


pups can be taught good manners as 
easily as children. 
“Tt is a strange thing,” remarked a 


_dog-lover, “that of all the many dif- 


ferent breeds of dogs I have known 
only the hunting bird-dogs are taught 
obedience and good manners. I do 
not mean by this that individual dogs 
of any breed are not well behaved, 
but it is rare that you will find a good 
setter or pointer with bad manners. 
This is part of their early training, 
and a bird-dog owner is just as proud 
of his dog’s good behavior in the iiede 
as he is in the field.” 


THIS is true because all huntin 
bird-dogs have to go thru a long schoo 
of training and preliminary work when 
they are pups, and good manners is 
part of the discipline, whereas it is 
| considered that ordinary 

ousehold pets do not need any edu- 
cation in domestic deportment at all. 
I suspect that many dog owners do 
not know that there is such a course 
of training. The education of a bright 
pup is really a pleasure as well as a 
necessity. 

Remember, right at the beginning, 
that the new pup has to learn our lan- 
guage. He is just as helpless as you 
would be if you were dropped in the 
middle of a Mongol village and the 
head chief ordered you to lie down 
and then gave you aswift kick in the 
ribs because you did not do it. There 
is nothing quite so sad to see as a 
big red-faced man’ beating a young 
dog because it did not obey him, 
when, in reality, the pup understood 
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Don Cameron Shafer 


not a word of the command and, 
of course, did not know what was 
wanted. Dogs have to learn our lan- 
guage, word by word, just as we had 
to learn it, and it is truly astonishin 
how large a vocabulary some dogs will 
acquire. I believe they learn to under- 
stand far more words than most of us 
imagine, and yet it is folly to indulge 
in long arguments with a dog. A long 
string of rapidly spoken words is mean- 
ingless to any dog. Commands must 
be short and sim Ie. Dogs understand 
signs and symbols, facial expressions, 
moods, and the tone of your voice far 
better than any words. Some of the 
best bird-dogs I ever owned were 
trained to hunt entirely by hand sig- 
nals. No words were necessary. 


BEGIN to teach the new pup with 
a word at a time. Say “Charge,” or 
“Down,” and push him gently but 
firmly to the floor. In a little while he 
will understand that this word means 
to lie down, and he will do so at com- 
mand. Say ‘‘Whoa,” and push him 
back away from his dinner. A few les- 
sons and he will comprehend that 
“Whoa,” or “No,” means to leave a 
thing alone. Then when he starts to 
chew your shoes you can tell him 
that this is wrong by merely saying 
“Whoa,” or “No,” as you prefer. 
Even house-breaking a pup is a 
simple thing if you go about it right. 
Most people do not. Usually they get 
their pups too young. Then they are 
like infant children, and you have to 
put up with them and clean after them 
until they get [Continued on page 55 
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How to Take Out Squeaks 


and Tighten Furniture 


Berton Elliot 


L IS easy to take the squeaks out 
of furniture, to tighten loose joints, 
and to repair alin. = All are easily 
and quickly done. Almost all furniture 
can be mended with screws and glue, 
because most of it is put together at 
the factory with these two agents. 


We shall take up first the type of 


ills resulting from loosening of joints 
in service. When these occur the start- 
ing point is an examination to see 
where the screws and glue were origi- 
nally used. Then renew them in the 
same places. 

Let us take a chair, for instance. 
Turn it up side down and take a peek 
at the construction. You will find that 
the construction of most chairs is very 
simple and that they are designed to 
be easily tightened thru use of braces 
at the corners, with screws holding 
the frame together and other screws 
holding the frame to the chair bot- 
tom. A few turns of a screwdriver may 
be all that is necessary to make your 
chair as sturdy and substantial as new. 
If the joints do not all tighten to a 
perfect fit, loosen the screws and force 
some glue into the joints wherever 
poseibiaes then tighten the screws 
again and allow # chair to stand 
two days before it is subjected to the 
strain of use. 


SUPPOSE we have a table that 
creaks amd squeaks. This is usually 
caused by loose joints. The same pro- 
cedure followed with the chair will 
usually take out the squeaks. If you 
can do the job by getting under with 
a screwdriver (and perhaps a flash- 


light), fine. If this does not take the 
rcent and you need 
to spread the joints apart and apply 


squeaks out 100 


glue, this can 
most easily and 
efficiently accom- 
plished by turn- 
ing the table up 
side down. Ap- 
proximately ten 
seconds’ time, of 
two moderately 
able-bodied per- 
sons, will turn 
the table over on 
a sofa comforter 
spread out on the 

oor; then you 
can go ahead 
with the job with 
ease and comfort. 

Now let us con- 
sider the type of 
injuries which in- 
clude cracked or 
splintered legs, 
broken rockers, 
and so on. 


GLUE TIPS 


Preparen li uid, ready to use 
as it comes from the store, is 
much the simplest and most con- 
venient form of glue if only a little 
is needed. It is thoroly satisfac- 
tory for all ordinary furniture- 
repair work. 

Cabinetmaker’s hot glue, pre- 
pared by cooking sheet glue with 
water in aglue pot or double boiler, 
may be used if you have a large 
amount of work to do. 

Sandpaper off all old glue be- 
fore the new is applied. 

On jagged breaks rub some of 
the de well into the broken 
fibers, using a brush. 

Wipe off all superfluous glue, 
using a moistened cloth. 

To hold glued surfaces tightly 
together until the glue has set and 
hardened, always apply pressure. 

Allow furniture mended with 
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cannot unwind. 
With either 
method, cloth 
pads should be 
used to prevent 
the surfaces from 
being bruised 
when pressure is 
applied. 

breaks 
are of sucha 
character that 
they will be sub- 
jected to consid- 
erable strain in 
usage, additional 
strength should 
be provided b 
reinforcing wi 
metal if it is at 
all possible to do 
so without con- 


Most of these 


breaks can be re- fore using it. 


lue to stand at least two days 


spicuous disfigu- 
ration of finished 
surfaces. Angle 
irons for the cor- 


with glue. 
his is a very 
simple process, but it is absolutely 
necessary that the two surfaces be 
held together tightly while the glue is 
setting and dry. This can 
be done with a clamp, which can be 
obtained for a few cents at most hard- 
ware stores. Another method which is 
most satisfactory is to bind the two 
pieces together tightly, after gluing, 
with a rope thru which a stick is 
thrust and twisted, then fastened so it 


ners may be ob- 
tained from any hardware store, and 
strap irons with holes punched in 
them, for straight breaks, from almost 
any garage or auto shop. 

Table or davenport legs that have 
split may be mended with glue and 
screws as follows: Bore holes into both 
pieces of the leg, a trifle larger in diam- 
eter than the screw head, and about a 
quarter of an inch down into the wood. 
Then bore smaller holes — a little 
smaller in diameter than the screw— 
down farther into the wood, extend- 
ing beyond the split. Fasten the pieces 
together with glue, insert long screws, 
and tighten them down, drawing the 
two pieces together and sinking the 
screw heads below the surface. The 
holes above the screw heads should 
then be filled with a patching wood 

ardware store) and touched up with 
stain. 


SPRINGS of course become 
stretched out, come loose, or break in 
time. Often they can be restretched or 
tightened back in place. New spri 
can usually be obtained in any locali- 
ty, if needed, at small cost. Sprin 
are of different types. Some are held 
in place with strips of webbing. If 
these are [Continued on page 47 
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Um-m-m-m, Orange Rolls! 


And a dozen other delicious breads 


from basic bread recipes 


Bor those orange rolls, my dear! 
You don’t mean to tell me that you made 
those yourself. Why, I never tasted any- 
thing so good.” 


And the young hostess glowingly ad- 


mitted that she did make them herself, 
that she made them that very morning; 
in fact, that they were “easy as pie,” to 
use her expression; that she had never 
made rolls before she was married, which 
was last June. 

This really happened, and we mention 
it here to show you that there is nothing 
really difficult about making fancy rolls 
and breads, that it is an accomplishment, 
in fact, which any home cook may have, 
and also because home-baked rolls and 
breads do give distinction to any meal, 
however salevetal it may be. 

One of the insistent demands of the 
resent time is for change and variety in 
ood. Standards insure us of high-quality 

foods, but the sameness of a standardized 
roduct sometimes palls on the appetite. 
it is with bakers’ bread. It is whole- 
some, light, and attractive in appearance, 
but sometimes it lacks the appetizing 
grad of really good homemade bread. 
suspect there is hardly a grownup but 
who can recall the fragrant odor that 


Eighteen Orange Rolls are made from 114 
cupfuls of the Overnight Foundation Sponge 
(see recipe for rolls on page 68). In the words 
of the writer, ‘““‘They were never known 
to fail’’ (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


floated thru the house when mother 
was baking her big, brown, crusty 
loaves. There is scarcely any aroma 
more zestful than that of freshly 
baked bread, nor one which more 
quickly tempts the appetite. 
Baking at home makes it possible 
to consult the taste of the individual 
household and provide the kind of 
bread liked best. If’ well-baked, 
crusty loaves are wanted, or if a 
compact instead of a spongy crumb 
is liked, these may be had; and every 
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As a special treat, make and serve 
tempting Orange Rolls. They have 
a delicious flavor and crispness 


Hannah L. Wessling 


family may enjoy bread with that 
indescribable but delicious flavor 
which suits its own particular taste. 

Home baking also provides op- 


portunity for a greater variety of 


special breads. Those unusual but 
tasty loaves that are nevef found 
on sale may easily be made at 
home. 

The sponge method is a favorite 
with many who bake at home, since 
it yields products with particularly 
fine flavor [Continued on page 68 
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The Problem 
of the 

Corner 
Fireplace 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Garde»s’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 


Centered around this corner fireplace is a col- 
lection of Currier and Ives lithographs. Such 
grouping helps greatly to make a colorful, at- 
tractive feature of an otherwise austere corner 


Here is a delightfully handled and a comfor- 
able solution of the difficulties that often 
arise when the fireplace is in the corner of a 
room (Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 
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The house from the garden side, or 
rear view, bespeaks repose and 
order, as does the directness of the 
garden plan—neat, orderly, simple 


From the street the house welcomes 
the owner or visitor but appears to 
promise greater beauties within or 
beyond, which should be the im- 
pression made by good architecture 


A Gardened Home Facing Both Ways 


Its rear side is as lovely as the front 


ge better house has become in- 
separable from its accompanying gar- 
den in the mind of the true lover o 
the real American home. Home 
builders and home designers are all 
becoming more and more conscious 
that this is true. 

Altho twenty years ago houses were 
= for their facade alone, like 
the false shirt front that has no back, 

today a house is considered to be only 
as lovely as its least lovely elevation. 
Architects are beginning to pride 
themselves on the fact that their de- 
‘signs are as attractive from the back 
as from the front, and people are be- 
ginning to demand it. 

The older civilization we find on the 
continent long ago realized this. It 
went even to the 
extreme of caring 
nothing about the 
front of the house 
but put all its ef- 
forts on the charm- 
ing wall gardens, 
with their riot of 
flowers and tiny 
potageres for vege- 
tables and flowers 
and herbs, whose 
colors were blended 
into things of love- 
liness. 

It went—it seems 
too far—utterly for- 
getting the aspect 
of the house from 
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DINING -ROOM 


- In planning the first floor no single effort has ~ 
the street side, and heen spared to create comfort and beauty | peur 


thinking only of itself and its pleasure 
in the garden into which all the im- 
portant rooms opened. We, in this 
day with the rushing of automobiles 
and hurry of business, are more and 
more desirous of having our rooms 
open away from this inevitable phase 
of the machine age. 


THE house shown on this page isa 
development of just this sort of an 
idea on the part of the designer. In its 
essentials it has been considered in 
the same way that the architect stud- 
ies the design of the modern sky- 
scraper, conscious that it is going to 

seen from every angle, and conse- 
quently making it equally lovely from 
any aspect. 


light, air, and beauty are here 
combined to make a splendid bedroom ar- 
rangement of practical and livable rooms 


Russell C. Starr 
Designer 


This house might be, and probably 
is, considered a development of Frenc 
architecture if one looked only at the 
picture of its exterior. But on looking 
at the plans below we see how every 
need of everyday living is perfectly 
adequate to this plan but without 
strange distortions to meet a precon- 
ceived idea of elevation. 

The ideal position of this house on 
the lot would be facing north. We 
should then have east light in our 
kitchen, east and south light in our 
dining - room, and the living - room 
would open its French doors to the 
sunny, protected garden to the south. 


Ir 1S a house that was really designed 
for a homemaker who cares for her 
home. Every un- 
necessary step from 
kitchen to dining- 
room, from kitchen 


LIVING -ROOM 


19-3" 
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to front door, from 
living-room or 
kitchen to the sec- 
ond story has been 
eliminated. There 
are no unnecessary 
corners to clean or 
care for. 

The same things 
hold true with the 
second story, where 
we find three airy 
bedrooms, not large 
but so arranged 
that twin [Con- 


CLOSET 


tinued on page 59 
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JUNIPERS—the Most 
Useful Group of Evergreens 


trees and shrubs 
are very lovely in our gardens, but 
during the winter one envies the 
neighbor who has had the forethought 
to include in his garden planting or 
landscape design a sufficient quantity 
of evergreens to offset their rather 
barren appearance. 

The types of junipers are so diversi- 
fied that there are many kinds to se- 
lect from to suit one’s special purpose 
or requirement, whether a large for- 
mal planting or a small rock garden. 
‘They are for the most part quite hardy. 

Some of the varieties are not alto- 
gether hardy in all sections of the 
country where a rigorous climate is 
experienced. In some sections, how- 
ever, even the varieties that are half 
hardy do well and give a most beauti- 
ful chect if planted with due consider- 
ation to their different shapes and 
forms. In these sections to which I 
refer, such as the Pacific Northwest, 
around Puget Sound, there is a re- 
markably equable temperature, and | 
have never known any variety of juni- 
per to suffer from adverse weather 
conditions. 


IN EUROPE the junipers have been 
used for many centuries, and when 
traveling it would recompense every- 
one to study the different types of 


uses and styles of plantings. The in- . 


formality of design around many of 
those beautiful castles on the Rhine 
and Rhone, and also the plantings on 
the estates of the dukes of Marlbor- 
ough and Bedford in England, should 
not be missed by the tourist who is an 
interested gardener. There the junipers 
play a very important part in land- 
scaping. 

All junipers thrive best in sandy and 
loamy, moderately moist soil but also 
grow well and give excellent. results in 
rather dry, rocky, 
and plese ground. 
Chey prefer sunny, 
open situations, and 
the erect types are 
well adapted for use 
as hedges and for 
as shelter. 

n many parts of the 
country they are used 
extensively as wind- 
breaks. They are con- 
sidered by many to 
harbor certain pests, 
and the cedar rust 
which also affects the 
apple. In many sec- 
tions farmers insist 
that their neighbors 
either spray them 


A. T. 


An attractive grouping of 
evergreens, principally Jun- 
ipers. The pyramidal plant 
at the corner of the houseisa 
variety of redcedar (Juni- 
perus virginiana cannaerti). 
This sort is greener and less 
formal than the ordinary 
redcedar. The semi-tall, 
spreading evergreens in 
front are the Pfitzer Junipers 


The prostrate junipers in the 
foreground are the gray- 
green Tamarix Savins (Juni- 
perus sabina tamariscifolia). 
At the back we see a row of 
the upright Spiny Greek 
Junipers (Juniperus excelsa 
stricta) (Photographs by 

DeLaMare Company) 


annually or remove them entirely. 
For seaside plantings (and also 
around the Great Lakes) the juniper 
is without equal because of its beauty 
and its ability to stand the severest 
weather. In many exposed situations 


‘on the seashore I have seen a remark- 


able difference in gardens after they 
have had these trees planted as a 

rotection. Liberty Hyde Bailey lists 

8 different types of this remarkable 
tree with an additional hundred varia- 
tions. It is found in every state in the 
Union and south to Mexico as well as 
distributed thruout the extratropical 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
We need, however, concern ourselves 
only with the main types, which can 
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Cecil Solly Washington 


be roughly classified into three sec- 
tions: erect, spreading, and prostrate. 

The varieties that can be consid- 
ered quite hardy and planted with 
safety in any part of the country are: 

Juniperus communis, columnar and 
graceful in habit; its variety depressa 
is a type of low-spreading habit, form- 
ing broad patches, and is extensively 
used for rockeries. The variety depres- 
sa aurea is similar to depressa but has 
a green foliage tipped with gold. 


UNIPERUS virginiana (redcedar) 


is a graceful columnar tree varying in 
shape somewhat in different parts of 
the country. The leaves are bright 
green or bluish green in summer Sa 
assume a bronzy hue in winter in parts 
where severe weather is experienced. 
The variety glauca is a type almost 
identical to it but has a distinctive sil- 
very foliage. 

Juniperus excelsa stricta (the Spiny 
Greek Juniper) is a beautifully sym- 
metrical variety of pyramidal habit, 
with silvery blue foliage. 

Juniperus horizontalis isa prostrate 
grower with dull green leaves giving 
a 6 to 8-foot spread. The Wailaien 
Juniper, variety douglasi, is also a 
trailing plant with steel-blue foliage 
which turns purplish in winter. 

The Savin (Juniperus sabina) hasa 
deep green foliage, is low growing, 
forming a vase-shape bush usually 
only 3 feet high. 

uniperus chinensis albo-variegata 
is of erect, formal habit. It has a dark 
green foliage interspersed with fine 
sprays tipped [Continued on page 51 
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Why We Use Plant Foods 


All Life Needs Food—the Soil a Manufacturing 
Plant—the Value of Nitrogen, Phosphorus, 
Potash, Lime, Sulphur, and Iron 


Alex Laurie . . . Author of “Fertilizers for Greenhouse and Garden Crops” 


oe you nor I would ever 
consider the possibility of being born, 
growing, developing into mature hu- 
man beings, and attaining worldly and 
spiritual success without proper bodily 
nourishment during all these stages. 
Yet that is just what happens in the 
life of the plant with many gardeners. 
This analogy cannot be carried to 
its fullest extent because plants differ 
from animals in two very great as- 
pects. The plant absorbs much of its 
nourishment from the medium in 
which it grows and it is capable of 
manufacturing food thru the organs 
pore to sunlight—leaves. 
ecause of these differentiable cir- 
cumstances the two factors need a 
brief discussion. Let us take the soil 
first. One of its functions is to serve 
as a container for the plant, which is 
anchored in place by its roots. The 
second function is to supply much of 
the needed food for plant develop- 
ment. This food is stored in the soil 
particles in various forms, some of 
which are quickly usable by the plants, 
some less so, and still others entirely 
unavailable. To secure the food, the 
plant is dependent upon the absorp- 
tive action of the roots and the root 
hairs which come in intimate contact 
with the soil particles and draw the 
soil water into themselves by a physi- 
cal process known as osmosis—the 
attraction of a dense liquid for the 
less dense thru the 
cell membranes. 
The Soila Manu- 
facturing Plant. 
The soil itself is 
more than a mere 
storage for plant 
food which may be 
drawn upon at 
will. It is actually 
a manufacturing 
plant where many 
combinations take 
place with the aid 
of moisture, aera- 


Society Note: The 
erudite Mr. and Mrs. 
Garden Flower, who 
dine regularly at the 
Neverdiet Nature Inn, 
heartily endorse the 
planned menus. The 
three ingratiating 
waiters know that the 
way to a flower’s 
heart is thru its roots 


tion, heat, and various organisms. 
Most soils contain the necessary ele- 
ments in sufficient quantities for 
many years of growth, but unfor- 
tunately these elements are not always 
available; that is, the food elements 
are not in a soluble form. This 
necessitates additions of chemical 
materials, organic matter such as 
manure or peatmoss, proper admis- 
sion of air, and a sufficient supply of 
heat. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
it is well to assume that your par- 
ticular garden soil has been partially 
exhausted and the proper addition be 
made before starting the garden. It 
is not even necessary to have an anal- 
ysis of the soil made, since outside of 
its acidity very little information of 
actual value will be furnished you. 


LET us assume at once that the 
humus, which is decaying organic 
matter, should be added at the start. 
Well-rotted manure at the rate of a 
ton to each 1,000 square feet, or a 
mulch of peatmoss | inch deep, or a 
cover of soybeans or buckwheat or 
rye should be incorporated with the 
soil. 

Increasing Porosity. In addition we 
frequently find that our soils may be 
too heavy or too light. In such in- 
stances a change of texture will be 
found beneficial by the use of mate- 
rials which assist in making it more 
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porous—such as sand or peatmoss for 
the heavy kinds, and the addition of 
humus and possibly a little clay for 
the lighter sorts. 


BECAUSE of unsuitable texture in- 
sufficient air may result, poor drain- 
age, and failure to absorb heat. These 
are factors of great importance neces- 
sitating especial care in the initial 
preparation of the soil. Deep spading 
and thoro pulverizing produce a suit- 
able medium for plant development, 
for if we could peep under the surface 
we should find great ramifications of 
the roots, seeking to find their needed 
sources of moisture, air, and food sup- 
ly. It is really surprising to learn 
plants vary in this respect, but 
since we cannot provide each different 
kind with a specific soil, thoro prepa- 
ration will usually strike an average 
of the needs and produce success. 
Manufacturing Food. The second 
great difference between the life of 
the plant and that of the animal is 
indicated by its ability to manufac- 
ture itsown food. Yet this difference 
is not as great as would appear at 
first glance, since we ourselves use 
raw materials for tissue building and 
energy, but it must be remembered 
that these substances are really ele- 
mental products which our bodies 
change over. The plants actually 
make use of [Continued on page 72 
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CHARITY SMITH ¢ells how she makes 


Merry Figures 
from Vegetables 


Ox: Christmas morning a num- 
ber of years ago I wanted a funny doll 
to give to a friend for a joke. 

I had planted a garden that year, 
and, as it was during the World War, 
when we saved everything, I had 
chanced to pull up and save some 
partly headed Savoy cabbages and 
some poor, flat turnips. 

It occurred to me that if I could 
make a doll of those poor vegetables 
it would be funny and just the thing 
| needed. So I took one of those cab- 
bages and trimmed off some of the 
withered leaves and stood it root end 
up. I cut off the roots and part of the 
stalk, and, using a hairpin, I fastened 
a turnip on the stalk for a head. I left 
on its small leaves to represent hair 
and a part of its root for a turn-up 
nose. With brush and ink I gave it 
eyes and a mouth. For arms I fastened 
on two small carrots. A withered cab- 
bage leaf was pinned about the stalk 
to dress it. Of some tiny carrots I 
happened to have, I made it a neck- 
lace that was eight carrots fine. Be- 
hold a doll! I gazed at it with pride, 
tor it was my first-born vegetable 
creature and the like of it was never 
seen before. 

| wrote some rhymes and pinned 
on it and left it as a war-baby found- 
ling at my friend’s door. It made a 
great hit, and as it was considered so 
novel and clever, of course I made use 
of the rest of my poor cabbages and 
turnips to make more war-babies for 
other friends. 

The next year I varied and im- 
proved my cabbage and turnip fig- 
ures, for I had discovered corn silk 


Reading from left to right are the Hindoo, the lion, the foot- 
ball player, Miss O’Celery, and Martha Washington Jackson 


made fine hair. I made some crude 
figures of other vegetables, also, and 
ventured to exhibit several of my 
creatures at our county fair, where 
they received so much attention and 
favorable comment that I kept on 
studying vegetables for more ideas. 
The following year I discovered 
how to make figures of pumpkins, 
squashes, beets, onions, and potatoes. 
I made about thirty figures and gave 
a show at my home for the benefit of 
Europe’s starving children, asking a 
small admission * It proved to be 
quite a success. People came and 
laughed and sent their friends, and I 
had quite a little sum of money for a 


good cause. 


I KEPT on studying my vegetables 
and learning how to use more kinds. 
The following year I gave another 
benefit exhibit, which was a greater 
success than that of the previous year 
and brought me double the money for 
another good cause. I had a photog- 
te take pictures of my figures. 
was beginning to get my eyes 
open to the value of the work. I saw 
what it was doing for me. At first I 
had done this only for fun, but now 
I saw educational values in a wonder- 
ful new game—creation. Could it be 
developed into an art for children? 
Could I but find a way touse all kinds 
of vegetables for all kinds of human 
and animal figures I could make a real 
art of vegetable caricature—an art 
that would be play and would be 
much easier than painting, modeling, 
or drawing. 
Very slowly, one by one, I have 
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found a way to use every kind and 
many of the varieties of each of our 
garden vegetables. I find that tho the 
shapes of our vegetables limit their 
use mainly to human and animal fig- 
ures, in that field the possibilities seem 
to be endless. For even in a medium- 
size garden we have vegetables of so 
many varieties of shape, size, and 
color that they make possible a great 
variety of combinations to form a vast 
number of figures. With a large gar- 
den and more kinds of vegetables the 
possibilities increase, and if we still 
further increase our products and in- 
clude the cornfield, with its different 
kinds of field corn and pumpkins, the 
possibilities are even greater. 


IN THE summer and fall there are 
»oor and surplus vegetables that can 
be turned over to the children to play 
with. But good vegetables can be used 
in figures Sor decorating the table one 
day and used for food the next. So 
there need be no fear of waste, for the 
only cutting that needs to be done is 
to remove superfluous parts. One veg- 
etable can often be used in several 
different kinds of figures. 

We need fun as well as food. We are 
told, ‘Man shall not live by bread 


alone.”’ We can afford to use some of 


our very best vegetables for fun. Mak- 
ing vegetable caricatures necessarily 
develops observation, imagination, 
invention, a sense of humor, and in- 
terest in Nature and art. It should 
lead to coéperation and teamwork. 
This is play suitable for all the family. 
Simple figures can be made by quite 
young children, whereas father and 
mother will have exercise for their 
wits in making more elaborate ones. 
Fun with vegetables will lead to bet- 
ter gardens and happier homes. 


THE illustrations which accompany 
this article give some idea of what 
vegetable caricature is. They show a 
variety of figures, selected from a 
large number, suitable for table deco- 
ration. Altho a careful study of them 
would enable [Continued on page 52 
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an added convenience in a small room (Photograph 
by Edwin A. Falk, courtesy of Younker Brothers) 


Inclosing a low radiator, as is shown above, provides i ie ye 


Radiators Under Cover 


Helen Sprackling 


(ae is a radiator not a radi- 


ator? When it is a window seat or a 
dressing table or a warming shelf or— 
almost anything you want to make. 

But radiators are not just hiding 
their heads in the sand, like the pro- 
verbial ostrich, nor even sinking un- 
obtrusively into the background; in- 
stead, a positive metamorphosis is 
taking place, for by means of skillful 
and up-to-date procedure the radia- 
tor’s frame is transformed into an 
actual decorative asset. 

And all by means of a cover which, 
generally speaking, divides itself into 
two classifications: the radiator shield 
or shelf with supporting brackets, 
simple, effective, and comparatively 
inexpensive, and the all-over cover 
that fits over the radiator and incloses 
it on all four sides with grille work, 
conveying somewhat the impression 
of the built-in radiator and contribut- 
ing definitely to the decorative scheme 
of the room. The all-over cover is of 
course a much more elaborate struc- 
ture than the radiator shelf. Both, 
however, are planned with the same 
idea in mind. Those who live in rented 
houses, with a possible moving always 
in the background, will find the shelf 
fixture, with its smaller investment, a 
boon. The man who owns his own 
home and wishes to make a permanent 
investment is wise if he seriously con- 
siders the merits of the complete in- 
closure. 


There are two great practical points ~ 


in favor of any radiator cover. First, 


it prevents the unsightly and ruinous 
smudge which sometimes accompan- 
ies an open radiator installation, for 
dust-laden air may be sucked under 
the radiator and; rising along the 
back, lodges its dirt on drapery or 
wall, where it becomes literally baked 
on. Often an entire room has to be 
redecorated because of this streak of 
dirt. Curtains and draperies must be 
cleaned with a frequency that spoils 
their original beauty and very quickly 
wears them out. In such an instance 
the radiator shield or cover deflects 
the air and sends it forward into the 
room away from the wall. 


THE second point is hardly less 
practical than the first. Many of the 
modern radiator covers have a humid- 
ifying aoe which, filled with water, 
keeps the air moist and damp, for it is 
the dry hot air of our modern heating 
systems which is so ruinous to interior 
woodwork and furniture. 

One may choose from several types 
of shields. The metal shield, which fits 
neatly in shelf fashion, has a hinged 
cover which lifts to reveal the fat 
shallow pan for the water. The back 
panel al the shield is of special con- 
struction, flanged, so that the lower 
guard fits against the wall and pro- 
tects it from the dirt. This type of 
shield is not of course the decorative 
asset that the larger cover is, but it 
makes of any radiator additional shelf 
space which when cold may hold 
books, magazines, or a bouquet of 
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Radiator covers like this can be enlarged at will, 
making added table space (Photograph by Goold 
Studios, courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company) 


flowers. It is excellent in hallways, 
boys’ rooms, and kitchens, and espe- 
cially convenient in the bathroom. 
The metal shield may be obtained fin- 
ished with gold bronze, aluminum, 
ivory, and walnut, or mahogany wood 
grain, and so you may select one 
which harmonizes with practically any 
furnishings. 


ONE other shelf type is of wood, 
five-ply veneer, and guaranteed abso- 
lutely warp-proof. It is easily adjust- 
able on steel brackets and comes un- 
finished, to be painted or grained in 
any color desired. 
yhile this type is a decided asset 
over any radiator, it seems to me es- 
cially fine for the lower radiators 
before windows or in corners, where, 
well finished and completed with an 
upholstered cushion, it makes an ex- 
cellent window seat. This cover has a 
practical use in the bathroom, where 
a rod may be attached to the under 
side of the shelf for hanging stockings, 
lingerie, and babies’ clothes to ary tn 
the bedroom it may be converted into 
an impromptu dressing table. Such a 
wooden cover does not of course have 
the usual humidifying pan, but you 
can buy extra water containers which 
hook on at the back of the radiator 
and supply the needed moisture. 


A GREAT deal of ingenuity and 
thoughtful planning has gone into the 
fitted covers which have already, in 
the short time [Continued on page 53 
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Above: A coarsely woven linen 
set in pastel shades; lower left 
to right, Bisso linen with 
cross-bar hemstitching, fine 
Spanish filet, Richelieu work 
from Italy, and a cloth with 
Punto Ombra embroidery 
(Photographs by Whiting- 
Salzman, courtesy of James 
McCutcheon & Company) 


A Linen Buyer Talks About 
Dressing the Table 


Mabel J. Stegner, from ‘an interview with Wallace Speers 


Win ar is the new trend in 


table linens?” I asked Wallace Speers, 
of James McCutcheon & Company, 
New York, soon after his return from 
a buying trip to Europe. 

‘The trend,” he said, “‘is not chang- 
ing so much as it is stabilizing the 
good and eliminating the bad.” Then 
he explained and illustrated by show- 
ing me some of the lovely things that 
were just being unpacked. According 
to his advice, color, which was very 
popular a year ago, is diminishing, 
especially strong color. Just as it is a 
year of subdued dark colors in wom- 
en’s apparel, so it is a year of delicate 


astel colors, if any, in table linens. 
Vhite has returned to favor, while 
ivory is rapidly growing in popularity. 
The 
the new china demands an ivory cloth. 
Ivory table linen has a softer and more 
gracious appearance by candle light 
or evening illumination than does 
white, a point many hostesses have 
already appreciated. 


Two new and charming variations 
of the white or ivory are the hand- 
painted cloths and those with a col- 
ored woven center border. The hand- 
painted cloths are accented by pastel 
shades as pink or 
yellow painted 
floral patterns. 
They are delicate 
and charming and 
suitable only with 
the most restrained 
types of table ap- 
pointments.The 
woven - color cen- 
ter panel is very 
new indeed. It is 
called “tapestry 


The pattern of damask 
no longer sprawls in an 
all-over design but is 
confined to definite 
areas, so a tablecloth 
is bought to fit the 
shape and size of one’s 
table, as is shown here 


ell background in much of 


damask” and includes six colors 
blended as in a beautiful tapestry. 
The panel is no thicker than the rest 
of the cloth and no loose threads ap- 
pear on the wrong side. This cloth 
could associate graciously with a wide 
choice of color and type of table ap- 
pointments, even allowing a seasonal 
change in glass or china. 

Gayly printed cloths and very strik- 
ing color contrasts in woven cloths 
are being shown for informal use, but 
many of these are not beautifully de- 
signed and one would soon tire of 
them. The cheap colored damasks 
have no individuality and look just 
what they are. The woven ones in 
coarse linens may be had in any key, 
from high bright colors to pastel- 
colored checks or borders. These are 
simple and sincere, and for use on the 
breakfast table, the porch refresh- 
ment table, and in summer cottages 
they are suitable and correct. Some of 
the coarse hand-woven cotton cloths, 
such as the Basque with its bold 
stripes and sharp color contrasts and 
its natural-fringe edge, are also suit- 
able and gay for breakfast tables, 
porch use, and the like. 


MR. SPEERS, however, in his in- 
formal cloths has avoided both prints 
and vivid color contrasts in woven 
cloths. He believes that these would 
become tiresome | Continued on page 46 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


You LOVE books,” David’s 
mother challenged me. “What are 
you doing about your Mary’s read- 
ing? Books for David are such a 
problem!” 

Try as I may, these young mothers 
with their one first child keep me at 
the tail of the procession. My Mary is 
a scant 2 years old, and I am still 
struggling with scraped beet and cod- 
liver oil spots on dresses, while David, 
an even scantier 2,is having his liter- 
ary tastes developed! 

But, bless you, I find I need not 
worry, for Mary, under observation, 
is discovered to be solving her literary 
problems very nicely for herself, thank 
you. Every day, repeatedly, she 
throws herself flat on le plump little 
stomach in front of the fireplace to 
peruse the miscellaneous assortment 
she has culled from the bottom layer 
of the playroom bookshelves. With the 
firelight shining on her almost-curly 
golden hair, she presents a delectable 
modification of that tempting fallacy, 
“Two can live as cheaply as one.” 

Two, or three, or four can read as 
cheaply as one, and particularly in the 
nursery years the growing library 
ideally belongs in the growing fam- 
ily, as books can go on down 2 Bs line 
even better than mittens and over- 
shoes. Not that books are communal 
property. Even Mary hugs to herself 
that lovely new picture book The 
First Picture Book, prepared by Mary 
Steichen Martin (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, $2), and announces 
with proud belligerence, “Mine.” But 


What Does Mary Read? 


Not far from their own 
rooftree, on the lake near 
Harbert, Michigan, the 
Sandburg family—which 
includes Mrs. Sand- 
burg, Janet, Margaret, 
and Helga—with Bosco, 
the dog — has passed 
many pleasant, com- 
panionable hours listen- 
to Carl Sandburg’'s tales 


September 26, 1930. 


Dear Mrs. Garst: 


The one brief way of telling 
how I happened to write the 
Rootabaga books is to say that 
Rootabaga Stories, the first 
book, was written first, and 
Rootabaga Pigeons, the second 
book, was written second. I 
am quite sure that if I had not 
had three daughters, I would 
not have had the impulse to do 
nonsense tales. 


Faithfully yours, 


Cont Sau Tour 


the outgrown book, passed on, carries 
its own choice flavor of reminiscent 
recommendation: “‘Looky, Mary, see 
that slipper flying in the air? Mary 
Ann hates rice pudding just the way 
I do.” Thus she falls heir to the tat- 
tered volume of When We Were Very 
Young, by A. A. Milne (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, $2). If need be we 
shall celebrate a meatless Sunday to 
see that she gets her own pristine 
pure copy of this indispensable book. 
As it is now she never can find out 
whether or not the poor king did “get 
a little bit of butter” for his bread. 


THE tattered scraps of The Real 
Mother Goose (Rand, McNally and 
Company, $2), which she fingers over 
and over, demand replacement, and 
I doubt not that we shall buy again 
that very edition. With its full text, 
many bright and not over-involved 
pictures, and large, flat binding, it 
peewee eminently satisfactory. In cloth 
ooks My Book of Cats and Dogs and 
Four Footed Friends (Samuel Gabriel 
Sons & Company, each 75 cents) and 
Children at Play in Many Lands (P. 
F. Volland and Company, $1) are 
still extant and ready to regale an- 
other quartet of babies if need be. 
Soon we shall trust Mary with the 
A BC Book, by C. B. Falls (Double- 
day, Doran and Company, $2). Mr. 
Falls is an artist of first rank, and the 
book has genuine artistic merit, tho 
between Grandmother and Big Sister, 
I am sure it will serve, also, its good 
old-fashioned purpose of teaching 
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Mary her letters. Then, too, she has 
waiting her The I/lustrated Bible Story 
Book—New Testament, by Seymour 
Loveland (Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, $2), which, with the companion 
volume of the Old Testament, is the 
best Bible story book for children that 
we know. Enjoyed first as a lovely 
picture book, the simple text makes 
it grow right along with the child for 
a good many years. 


AND tho Mary hasn’t put her 
thumb print of approval on them, | 
must tell you of two delectable new 
picture story books that we eye covet- 
ously. Angus and the Ducks, by Mar- 
jorie Flack (Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, $1), is humorous and be- 
guiling and gay. Pancho and His Bur- 
ro, by Zhenya and Jan Gay (William 
Morrow and Company, $2), pictures 
in soft unusual colors the adventures 
of a sombreroed small Mexican and 
his diminutive burro. 


A NURSERY book for Baby Mary 
or 4-year-old Jim is comparatively 
easy to select. But when the child is 
7-year-old Timothy or 9-year-old Con- 
stance, the flood of material, much of 
it utterly mediocre, is bewildering. A 
little analytic thought may help us to 
find exactly the right book at the 
correct moment for the individual 
child. 

First, are we in search of a book to 
read aloud? We want one so captivat- 
ing that Timothy, called in for the 
half-hour [Continued on page 58 
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I Spend an Evening With 


the Seed Catalogs 


Eunice Merton . Ohio 


. new seed catalogs have 
come in the mail. 

A seed catalog is not like any other 
catalog that is published. Its pages 
hold tales of high adventure, tales of 
beauty, stories of wonder. In it one 
meets old friends that are welcomed 
with joy year after year, and one is 
introduced to new acquaintances that 
will be judged and weighed in the gar- 
den before we accept them wholly. 

In this book there are seeds that 
have been gathered in the fastnesses 
of old Tibet, the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and the jungles of the Amazon 
by men who hold their very lives as 
little compared to the thrill of ven- 
turing in strange places for new things. 

There are seeds here that have been 

erfected by scientific calculation and 
patient years of painstaking skill 
by the plantsman who cares not for 
the labor but only for the satisfaction 
of having created something new. 

There is no one book published, no 
matter how much you would be willing 
to pay for it, that gives the gardener 
the information he can get from his 
seed catalogs, that come to him for 
the asking. 

I have opened one new catalog at 
random and see Nicotiana affinis. I 
write it on my order pad, for I must 
have some of it in my garden this 
year. The very name, ni-koh-shi-ay’- 
na, the Jasmine Tobacco, is caressing 
and brings visions of an evening gar- 
den with nicotiana flowers like soft 
white moths in the waning light, and 


rare, pervading perfume 
that turns the most prosaic 
border into a mystic garden 
of the Orient. 

On the next page are 
petunias. Petunias always 
mean cheer. A house could 
never be gloomy with a lot 
of petunias around it. I once 
saw,inasmall town, ahouse 
with the long walk to the 
door crowded on either side 
with a deep border of pink 
petunias. They just begged one» to 
come in, and without realizing it I[ 
found myself halfway up the walk to 
the door. Thereafter I walked on the 
other side of the street, for I was a 
stranger in the town and did not 
know the people in the house with the 
inviting petunias, but I believe they 
would ne understood if I had gone 
on, had rung the doorbell, and said 
the petunias asked me in. 


SOME roadhouse or roadside mar- 
ket should cash in on that idea, plant 
the driveway with great masses of 

etunias, and the cars would just turn 
in of themselves. 

One catalog has a picture of a new 
petunia, Romany Lass, flaunting deep 
wine-purple ruffles with shades of sa- 
tin red. Romany Lass, a gypsy petu- 
nia surely, and I must have a lot of 
her out by the curb to invite my stay- 
at-home body to come out and take 
the road with her. 

Here is the Chinese Forget-me-not 
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“It is late and my catalogs should have been 
put aside long ago, but I cannot lay them down” 


(Cynoglossum amabile, pronounced 
syn-o-glos’-sum a-mahb’-i-le), a lovely 
blue thing brought over from China a 
few years ago. I bought a few seeds 
that first year because anything blue 
has a particular appeal for me—the 
blue of Irish flax fields, the blue of an 
inland lake, the rare calm blues in a 
flower border. The flowers of the Cyn- 
oglossum were a delight, great bunches 
lie blue forget-me-nots that made 
my bowls of dahlias real harmonies of 
color and added delicate embroidery 
to tall jars of gladiolus. I carefully 
saved the seed, and the next year had 
a great, wide expanse of cool blue that 
caught the breath of all who saw. 


HERE is Datura cornucopia, angel- 
trumpet. This plant, blessed in so 
many things, has both a beautiful 
botanical name and a beautiful com- 
mon name. Is there anyone who could 
forego having an angeltrumpet in his 
garden? I shall have some in mine 
this year. They will always remind 
me of a comfortable aunt to whose 
house I liked to go as a child because 
she had a barbered poodle dog, a big 
bay window filled with exotic plants, 
and in the summertime, at the side of 
the porch, another sort of Datura, a 
tall, shrubby one, moved indoors each 
winter. It was a plant with great, 
thick, creamy trumpets that dripped 
heavy fragrance. 


THE Datura and Cynoglossum are 
as they come to us from their native 
habitats. There are others that have 
lent themselves to the work of the 


plant breeder until they have taken ° 


on more gracious forms and colors and 
even perfumes than were allowed them 
in the beginning of things. 

Here is Mr. Ball’s Calendula that 
was once all dark, hard center with a 
single row of petals around it. Now 
the perfect Ball [Continued on page 54 


“The angeltrumpet will always remind 
me of a comfortable aunt to whose 
house I liked to go as a child because 
she had a small, barbered poodle dog”’ 
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Hollyhock Lane Series, No 6 


Indoor Plans for Outdoor Fun 
With The Junior Garden Clubs of America 


MARION opens the 
door of the Hollyhock Lane Garden 
House and is greeted with the merry 
clamor of Junior Gardeners. 

“We have been guessing all the way 
here about the adventure you have 

lanned for us this month, Cousin 

Marion!” 

“Well, what did you guess, Peter?” 
asks Cousin Marion mt gue of Uncle 
Sage’s Master Gardeners. 

“IT guessed that we were going to 
plan our gardens, seats, and sundials 
for the happy hours of 1931 in our 
gardens!” answered Peter in a serious 
voice. 

“A splendid guess, Peter,” answers 
Cousin Marion, “‘ but before we start 
on our 1931 garden adventure, what is 
it that most of us think of doing on 
New Year’s Day?” 

Make good resolutions!”’ exclaims 
Aunt Rosemary’s Climber. 

“Yes, indeed,” says Cousin Marion, 
‘and of course none of my Junior 
Gardeners will forget to make at least 
one good resolution for his 1931 gar- 
den.” 

“Let’s all make the same resolu- 
tion, Cousin Marion, and then at the 
end of the year each of us can see 
which one kept his resolution best,” 
suggests the Master Gardener. 

“Great idea, boy!” proudly ex- 
claims Uncle Sage. ‘‘ Now, how is this 
for a good unior Garden Club resolu- 
tion: Resolved, that Junior Gardeners 
will help make America even more 
beautiful?” 

“That’s a good resolution, Uncle 
Sage, but what does it have to do with 
our 1931 gardens?” asks another Mas- 
ter Gardener. 

“Tt is the finest resolution for our 


‘ 


gardens that I know of!” exclaims 
Cousin Marion. “If America is to be- 
come more beautiful we shall each be 
planning gardens, exploring the treas- 
ure chest of Mother Earth; planting 
seeds, vines, shrubs, trees, and vege- 
tables; encouraging all persons to 
grow strong and beautiful; protecting 
our native wildflowers, and — oh — 
doing ever so many things that will 
make our country a happier and more 
beautiful place in which to live!” 

“Suppose we all make our 1931 
garden resolution together, write it in 
our garden notebooks, and say it to- 
gether at every meeting. Now, all to- 
gether: ‘I will help to make America 
more beautiful.’” 


HOW can we be better Junior Gar- 
deners in January, Cousin Marion?” 
asks Sprouter Jane. “Most of our 
gardens are sound asleep now and will 
not waken until February or March.” 

“January is a very valuable month 
to the gardener, Jane. The cold, bit- 
ing, wild, and sleety days send us fly- 
ing into the warm house, and there it 
is such fun to sit by the cozy fireplace 
and plan our gardens. And that is just 
what I have planned for you to do 
today; so come, let us draw around 
our big Junior Garden Club table and 
talk about our 1931 gardens. 

“First of all, each Junior Gardener 
is to take his pencil and paper and 
draw the outline of his w at yard. 
Then draw the shape of your house, 
another square for the garage, a long 
mark for the fence, the sidewalk, or 
any other construction on the lot. 
(Look on page 35.) 

“Then, if you have any trees, draw 
a circle exactly where they grow on 
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A Garden Carpenter 


“To pic in the soil and cultivate plants 
Is certainly not a mistake, 

But I,” said Peter, “am the sort of a chap 
Who'd rather use hammer than rake. 
For me it’s a bench and a trellis for vines 
And things that a fellow can make.” 


A piece of new lumber, a saw, and some 
nails, 
A level, a bit, and a plane, 
Made Peter the loveliest bench that I saw 
In the gardens of Hollyhock Lane. 
And his trellis of white, with its roses and 
vines, 
Was enough to make anyone vain. 


Bur still he kept working away in the shed, 
With sand and a bit of cement. 
“Keep out! This means you!” said a sign 
on the door. 
“No visitors without my consent.” 
He told all his friends he’d surprise them 
some day 
With a strange and delightful event. 


AND so on a summery, sunshiny day 
Peter announced in great glee 
That anyone wishing his secret to know 
Should come to his garden at three; 
Of course, all the children of Hollyhock 
Lane 
Were curious to know what they'd see. 


Tue border of shrubs, with a foreground 
of bloom, 
Made the garden a beautiful place, 
Butlovelierstill was thesun-flooded lawn— 
A green and velvety space— 
And right in the center a sundial stood, 
With vines creeping over its base. 


Tue children were proud of this interest- 
ing thing 
That Peter had made all alone, 
And laughed when they saw that it really 
told time— 
This clock made of sunshine and stone. 
“The best friend we have is the sun,” 
Peter said, 
But the sun only sparkled and shone. 


—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 


the lot—a big circle for big trees and 
a little circle for the smaller ones. If 
you have a shrubbery border, shrubs 
around the house or any place in the 
yard, put them on your paper plan 
by drawing a small, wavy oblong or 
circle. 

“And do not forget to mark on the 
outside of your lot drawing the direc- 
tion which is north, south, east, and 
west. This will help you to know 
which portion of the garden receives 
the most sunlight. 


AFTER you have done this you are 
ready to plan your game of garden- 
ing. If mother and father already have 
planted a lovely green background of 
shrubbery or built a garden wall or 
fence around the lot and will allow 
you to have a border garden from 3 to 
5 feet in front of it for your very own 

arden, that will be splendid. Then 
i your plans you will need only to go 
thru all the [Continued on page 0 
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The exterior shows a well-considered blending of mater- 
ials similar to that found in very early American homes 


A Small Colonial House 


Traditional design with modern plan 


5 homes of our forefathers pos- 
sessed the mingled charm of simplicity 
and good taste and a certain unusual 
quaintness and charm. They lived in 
a very simple type of shelter built 
from the natural products of their 
surroundings. 

Most of the English Colonists who 
came to this country were trained 
craftsmen, and the first houses that 
were built were simple structures of 
two stories, one room on each floor 
with a large fireplace at one end. At 
later periods additions were made as 
room was required. This was done in 
various ways, including lean-to roofs 
and gabled wings. Many of the build- 
ers had in mind their completed house, 
a perfectly balanced elevation, the en- 
trance being in the center with win- 
dows on either side, so when building 
the first unit the entrance was placed 
at one side. Many of these first units 
were never by the original 
owners, and so the later additions 
were not always carried out in the 
manner originally intended. 

The exterior of this house reflects 
the manner in which some of these 
houses was actually carried out. The 
— in general form and detail is 
marked by the ruggedness and sim- 
plicity that vividly reflect the out- 
“a qualities of its eastern proto- 
type. Even in the combination of 
colors and of structural materials there 
is a reflection of the pleasant influence 
which precedent has exerted in the 
exterior development of an invitingly 
homelike dwelling. 

_ Most of the exterior of this house 
is sheathed with white-painted clap- 
boards, with matched boarding in- 
duced in the upper portion of the 


front, creating an unusual bit of con- 
trast. A portion of the front wall is 
built of local stone, laid with wide, 
raked-out, white mortar-joints, which 
accent the size and shape of the indi- 
vidual stones. All of the exterior trim 
is finished in white to match the clap- 
boarding, including the solid shutters 
used on the lower windows. 


THE roof of weathered brown, heavy 
butt shingles is made picturesque by 
the decided variation in height, its 
unique dormers, and its low-sweeping 
eaves, which seem to impress upon 
us its genuinely homelike atmosphere. 
There is, however, a more definite 
suggestion of hospitality in the capti- 
vating wide entrance doorway, which 
is protected from the weather by a 
gracefully proportioned square-col- 
umned white portico. 


| 


MM 


Harold H. Ehlert 
Detroit Architect 


The entrance hall is unusual in its 
quaintness. The wide oak floor with 
wood pegs is similar to that of the old 
ship deck. The open pine staircase with 
its simple, round wt ct the rugged 
ceiling beam with the rough plaster 
ceiling and walls, all blend in perfect 
accord. Generous light is admitted by 
the large window and the glazed door. 
Conveniently handy is the coat closet, 
lavatory, basement stair, and grade 
entrance, also access to the kitchen. 


THRU broad-beamed opening 
from the hall the quaint charms of an 
Early American living-room are re- 
vealed. Mellow knotty pine, stained 
and waxed to a soft patina to bring 
out the amber tones of the old wood, 
forms the woodwork and trim, with 
oak for the floor and ceiling beams. 
The fireplace of pine, simple in de- 
sign but well [Comtinued on page 61 


The second-floor plan shows rooms unusu- 
ally fine and large for so small a house 
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The first-floor plan is one of order, with 
a convenient arrangement of the parts 
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The applique patterns are, upper left to right, Oak Leaf and Acorn, 
No. 705; Rose of Sharon, No. 707; Rose Tree, No. 709. Lower, Fleur 
de Lis, No. 706; Rising Sun, No. 708; and the Grapevine Border, No. 710 


Quilts of Great-Grandmother’s Day 


Brought to you in these authentic copies 


Designs and Text by Emma S. Tyrrell 


sca stitch, stitch, in odd mo- 
ments and at odd times, and after a 
while a patchwork quilt is made and a 
truly lovely thing has been created. 

I am always surprised how mo- 
ments now and then applied to hand- 
work of this nature bring results in a 
handsome new coverlet for the guest 
room or for the new bedroom that has 
just been redecorated. When reading 
palls or when there isn’t even time to 
read a short story, sometimes while 
dinner is waiting for my doctor hus- 
band, or while he is out on an evening 
call, I add a few more stitches to the 
applique design or the pieced quilt, 
and before long I am surprised at how 
much I have accomplished. 

Several years ago, before I began to 
collect patchwork-quilt patterns seri- 
ously, I didn’t dream that there were 
so many lovely patterns in all the 
world. Recently a woman in Missouri 
wrote me that she had more than 
1,600 patterns that she had been col- 
lecting thru her lifetime. This is many 
more than I ever hope to attain, altho 
like any other collecting hobby one 
rN knows when or where it will 
end. 


My VERY first quilt pattern was 
a “‘four-patch” given to me by my 
mother and made by me when I was 
6. How well I remember having to 
stay home from school a great many 
days that winter because of the ex- 
treme cold and because it was so far 
to the little schoolhouse—how mother 
brought out a big box of calico pieces, 
cut out tiny 114-inch-square pieces, 
and showed me how to make a hit- 
and-miss pattern of dark and light 
pieces. What a time I had learning 


to make knots that would stay in 
the thread. But eventually it was 
finished, and then I made a “nine- 
patch,” and both of them are still 
doing service in my home today. 


THE applique patterns shown on 
this page are among my favorites, and 
they are all authentic old designs. Of 
course, as is the case with oriental 
rug-making, where the maker takes a 
conventional design, but weaving into 
it little designs and little differences of 
his own origin, so the makers of patch- 
work quilts have frequently digressed 
from the conventional design to add 
a little flower here or a different bud 
there or a different border design, giv- 
ing their handiwork individuality. 

In the old designs collected I have 
found that there are differences both 
in design and in name. If the name I 


Patterns by Ruby Short McKim 


use is different from the one you know 
it by, please remember that I am giv- 
ing it the traditional name applied to 
it by the owners of the old quilt which 
I copied. 

There is no mistaking the Oak Leaf 
and Acorn shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of this page. It describes 
itself. The old quilt a which I took 
this pattern has adventure and ro- 
mance within its more than a hun- 
dred-year-old folds. The story goes 
that it was packed in a trunk with 
some books and secured with ropes to 
the back end of a covered wagon 
headed west from Pennsylvania. 


IN FORDING a river in eastern 
lowa the trunk became loosened and 
the current carried it quickly down 
stream. The family was obliged to 
stay thru the [Continued on page 63 


MAKE A PATCHWORK QUILT 


QUILTS of great-grandmother’s day—precious old ones well preserved in moth 

balls—others decidedly worn yet with colors mellowed and lovely—bits of quilt 
yatterns from old sewing boxes and chests—parts of quilts unfinished because the 
heats that began them were suddenly folded. 

Mrs. Tyrrell has scoured the country for the old applique quilt patterns pre- 
sented on this page. Ruby Short McKim, who has charge of the Artcraft Depart- 
ment of Better Homes and Gardens, has made patterns for all of these designs and 
they may be ordered for 10 cents each. Complete directions for making accom- 


pany each pattern. 


Also, materials for the 13 complete applique blocks of the Rising Sun Quilt 
are offered ready cut in orange and 2 yellows on white, using fine, fast-color cotton 
cloth. These, if alternated with 12 18-inch squares of matching white (not in- 
cluded) will make a go-inch quilt; price $3.50. 

In writing for any pattern be sure to give the name and number of the design, 
and address Ruby Short McKim, Department, A. D. 1, Better Homes and 


Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 
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“Christopher is slow to learn 
in school. He works hard 
enough, but his thought 
processes are different from 
those of his bright brother 
John, two years older. John 
is the answer to a teacher's 
prayer. He always rates 
‘ones,’ as against Christo- 
pher’s ‘threes’ and ‘fours’ ”’ 
(Photograph by Anne Shriber) 


Don’t Expect Too Much of Him! 


But whatever his school record is, continue to love 
him and to sympathize in an understanding way 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


Jui and Christopher are broth- 
ers, two years apart, John being the 
elder. 

John is the answer to a teacher’s 

rayer. He is bright, excellently be- 
i: in school, attentive, ambitious, 
hard working. Not content with get- 
ting the assignment for the day, he 
works ahead for as much as a week, 
so that by the time each lesson is 
reached, he is perfect in it. 

He always knows just what the 
teacher wants and is ready with the 
answer. He is a leader among the 
other children. 

From one room to another, as he 
progresses, the word is carried about 
the superlative virtues of John. Teach- 
ers delight to give him “ones” in 
everything, and he deserves them. 

In comparison with all this, Chris- 
“—— doesn’t show up so well. Where 
John is quick, ambitious, and active, 
Christopher is slow and apparently 
unstirred by any desire to learn any- 
thing. His is a good mind—his ineethi. 
gence quotient is as high as John’s— 
but his thought processes are differ- 
ent; in fact, the teacher wonders at 


times if any process is going on at all 
and apprises Christopher of these 
doubts. 

And so Christopher gets “threes” 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and regularly a “four” in music, that 
being the lowest possible grade with- 
out failing. He is given a “four” be- 
cause he cannot carry a tune. In order 
not to spoil the group harmonies the 
teacher has ne | er refrain from 
singing, so it is probable that at the 
present rate Christopher never will be 
able to carry a tune and always will 
get “four” in music. 


NATURALLY, John “rags” him 


unmercifully about those “fours,” as 


‘only a brother knows how to do. 


Christopher is a cheerful little stoic 
and takes the ragging manfully. But 
each time the report cards come out 
he appears at home without his, offer- 
ing a variety of ingenious alibis. (One 
story was that a group of older boys 
darted out of an alley, threw Christo- 
her to the ground, wrested the card 
rom his grasp, and made off with it. 
Under pressure hé then produced the 


card, which he had all the time, and 
waited for the ragging to begin. If you 
think Christopher doesn’t care, pon- 
der this for a moment.) 

Perhaps you have a Christopher 
and a John in your own home, for our 
schools are full of cases of brothers 
and sisters who do unequal work, or 
of only-children who do not fulfill the 
expectations of their parents. How 
shall we fathers and mothers deal with 
the child who lags behind? 

Let us glance hastily at one way of 
doing it—keeping at him incessantly, 
urging him to bring up his grades, 
threatening, nagging, punishing. We 
know very well that such a child is 
none too happy at school. Should this 
method be followed at home, would 
it be strange if he contracted an in- 
feriority complex or became sullen 
and quit trying at all? 


Now please do not construe all this 
and what is to follow as a broadside 
against a good school record or an 
argument against encouraging chil- 
dren to do as well in school as they 
can. Parents [Continued on page 64 
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The dining corner of 
“‘Hey-Hey Barn’”’ gives 
an impression of mod- 
ernism because of the 
utter practicability of 
every single element 


“Hey-Hey Barn” 


FE OR three years we had gone out 
from our city apartment, from whose 
windows we could see the lazy heat 
rays rise from the roofs of surround- 
ing buildings and into which pene- 
trated and permeated the confused 
ramblings of tram, taxi, and elevated. 

Yes, each year found us going into 
the cool, quiet, restful green of the 
countryside in the spring to admire 
and love the cloudlike burst of the 
first plum tree in bloom, and in sum- 
mer to feel the cool of the shade that 
the quaint and graceful elms cast 
across the lazy brook and meadow, 
and sometimes even across the road 
along which we traveled. 

In all of these journeys we had one 
ideal in mind—a place which we could 
find to make our home, where we could 
have a country home, and these things 
would become a permanent part of at 
least our summer lives. Of course, the 
ideal was to find some 
quiet old stone or 


steeple there in the distance, or per- 
haps where a pane reflected the sun’s 
glory in a gemlike radiance. To find 
the perfect place and build our sum- 
mer home we felt would be an achieve- 
ment indeed, and that was as far as 
our hopes could carry us. 


BUT one day, while driving along 
the old Sackets Harbor Military 
Road, near the quaint old town of 
Russia, New York, we saw a hillside 
which in truth was our dream brought 
into perfect reality, and, stranger still, 
at the bottom of the slope there was a 
fine, hundred-year-old barn whose 
honest construction and _ seasoned 
timbers had resisted the ravages of 
time and was for our purpose in per- 
fect condition. The hand-hewed wood- 
en pegs and sturdy beams and trusses 
were the secret of its seeming youth. 
We immediately stopped and went 


wooden 
uilding, growing from 
a hillside, whose win- 
dows looked out across 
the rising mists of a dis- 
tant and dreamlike 
valley where our visions 
could paint in subtle 
colorings fairyland 
suggested by the mellow 
blues and mauves and 
cool greens of the rising 
mists as they disclosed a 


The original rectangular form 
of the barn is apparent in the 
house which is derived from it 


OP ELE 


A. Montgomery Isenberg 


inside, where we were greeted by the 
sweet mustiness of the hay which 
surrounded the center driveway. 


Hay, hay was everywhere, and so 
the name “‘ Hey-Hey Barn.” Standing 
there in this dusty interior in which 
shafts of sunlight lighted the motes 
and cobwebs with shafts of gold, we 
mentally constructed our summer 
home. After our years of search, here, 
to us, was a possibility of perfection, 
so we hurried home to develop our 
pons more perfectly. It would have 

en too much to ask that the build- 
ing and its location could have been 
each in itself perfect, but here they 
were, close enough together so that 
they could at least be made one, so 
our barn and land were bought and 
the barn moved from its old location 
to a new one, atop a hill some 800 
feet away, so as to take advantage of 
the ever-changing view of the distant 
country. The sturdy framework stood 
the journey well. 


IN THE meantime we had planned 
and drawn, thought and figured, until 
every possible combination of rooms 
required for our simple needs had 
been exhausted, but finally we were 
back to our original idea, which was 
a plan of simplicity itself in which all 
the fine, old qualities of the hay barn 
were kept but made practical and 
convenient to our needs in the “ Hey- 
Hey Barn.” 

Of course, our living-room was the 
part of paramount importance, as 
two-thirds of the entire area was 
given over to | Continued on page 62 
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How to Gather Data 
for Landscaping the 


Home Grounds 


"Vier are several ways to land- grounds, and it will be wise 
scape the home grounds. to procure a piece of cross- 


irst, you cancall ina professional section, or graph, paper so | 

landscape architect who is trained to that each square may rep- 
give consideration to many of the resentacertainnumber of 
complex problems, such as grading, feet; for instance, one ivr 
construction, and recognized good de- square may represent) 
Socond, you can merely senda rough yard. This will make the | 
draft or outline of your requirements sketching easier than on = 
to a nurseryman, who will be familiar plain paper. (The ac- 
with plant materials and can render company ing illustration 
splendid service without expending a shows precisely how you ed LIL 
great deal of time upon your individ- should make the drawing.) 

Or, third, you can landscape your paper on a board 
own home grounds after having made and proceed as follows: 
a careful study of all the problems in- 1. Draw the outline of | 11] 

No matter how you may carry out 2. Locate the house and — 
the landscaping of the home, there garage, measuring with a Pot bax! 


are certain fundamental questions tape or yardstick. 


which you will have to decide for 
yourself, whether you are doing the 
work yourself or having part or all 
of it planned or done for you. You 
will first need to lay out on paper 
every existing feature of your home 


3. Locate on the plan all walks, 
drives, terraces, and fences, inciner- 
ators, dog-houses, lily pool, or other 
features. 

4. It might be well to ink in all of 
the permanent features which you 


want toretain and to indicate in pencil 
the trees which have outlived theiruse- 
fulness, the walks which do not go in 
the right direction, and other objects 
that need to be removed from the 
present plan. [Continued on page 71 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ INDIVIDUAL LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS has devised a scheme 
whereby 1,000 le during 1931 may have a complete land- 
scape plan made of their own home nds. 

We have employed Arthur icdkeens Carhart, an eminent 

racticing landscape architect, to draw these plans for our readers. 
By this system which we have developed, you will get absolutely 
individual plans for your own home grounds. No two places are 
exactly alike, and the problems being individual, we feel that 
this is a distinct service to our readers. 


THE COST 


No plan will be made for a charge less than $15. 

Plans will be limited to small home grounds. Home properties 
up to 100-foot frontage will be accepted when the lot depth is 
not in excess of 125 feet. When lot depth is over 125 feet, frontage 
will be limited to 75 feet. No lot over 1 50 feet deep will be accepted. 

Lots where there is a difference in elevation of more than 7 
feet between any two corners involve special grading problems, 
and estimate of additional cost of such plans will be given client 
and approved by him before plans are made. 

Charges will be based on $1 for each 250 square feet or fraction 
inside of property line. Two dollars fifty cents will be charged 
extra on corner lots where side parking is intolved. 

Only complete home grounds will be accepted, and no unit 
arden will be designed except as part of small home grounds. 
Note: This is to prevent some large estate-holder’s sending in a 

“rock garden” to be designed as a part of a 40-acre shesty 

A deposit of $5 should accompany the request for the ques- 

tionnaire. This questionnaire is complete. 


MUST STANDARDIZE 


On ty plot plans drawn by readers in accordance with instruc- 


tions in “data kit” will be accepted. (This is to keep our system 


standardized and not have a nondescript collection of drawings.) 

We reserve the right to meet as nearly as possible readers’ 
wishes as to what will be included in plan and to leave out any 
element of design he may mention in questionnaire if it is im- 
practicable to include it in the plan. 


WHAT WE SUPPLY 


Tue reader will give complete data in accordance with the data 
kit. This is part of the agreement. 


We shall furnish in return: 


(a) Two blueprints of general working plan showing plants, 
trees, shrubs, garden features, steps, walks, clotheslines, and 
similar elements all drawn to scale. 


(b) Plant list giving quantities, botanical names, and common 
names of all plants shown. 

(c) Pamphlet (mimeographed) with instructions as to how to 
carry out the plan, with special typed paragraphs iriserted to 
explain features of the individual plan, This also will include 
planting instructions. 

(d) One letter explaining the plans. 

(e) Two blueprints of any sketch plans necessary to explain 
steps, pool, or minor construction unit. These will be sufficient in 
detail to permit a handy man or local contractor to work out the 
plan but will not include specifications on reinforcing, sewer con- 
nections, or other mechanical or legal items, all of which vary 
with different community limitations and requirements. Detail 
construction plans of pergolas or summerhouses are outside the 
scope of this service and are probably outside the scope of most 
of the gardens. Where some small shelter or living platform is 
included, the construction sketches will be sent. 


(f) We shall answer one 300-word letter from the reader con- 
taining specific inquiry regarding the plan or its details. 
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One Pork Chop 


Is Better Than Two-- 
--when it 1s cut extra thick 


, a delicious fragrance in the kitchen that 
is unmistakably roast pork. There is nothing quite like 
it, nothing quite so good when your appetite is all set for 
that particular savoriness that combines garden herbs 
and tender, juicy white meat! And pork rightly cooked is 
as nutritious as it is delicious. 

During the past three years we have learned a great 
deal about the right way of cooking meat, and pork has 
benefited perhaps more than some of the other meats. 
This knowledge is the result of experimental work done 
by the bureau of home economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the home-economics de- 
partments of several of the state agricultural colleges. 
The result of these experiments is establishing standards 
of meat cookery which have been sadly lacking, hereto- 
fore. 

The secret of success in preparing any fresh pork cut is 
to maintain a temperature which will cook the meat 
thoroly at the center and yet keep the outer surface from 
becoming overcooked and dry. To develop to the fullest 
extent the rich flavor which is characteristic of fresh 
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The secret of success in preparing any fresh pork cut is to 
maintain a temperature which will cook the meat thoroly 
at the center and yet keep the outer surface from becom- 
ing hard and dry. The chops shown are cut 1!¢ inches 
thick and pot roasted (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


Inez Searles Willson 


pork, the meat should be cooked at a moderate tempera- 
ture after it has been seared. 

Water should not be added in roasting pork. The cuts 
which may be roasted, such as the loin, ham, and shoul- 
der, have enough exterior fat to baste the meat and pre- 
vent the roast from drying out. Boned hams and shoulders 
are easier to carve and are attractive when served either 
hot or cold. They may be stuffed with well-seasoned 
bread crumbs or bread dressing. [Continued on page 40 


TIMETABLE FOR ROASTING PORK 


LOIN, 30 minutes a pound at 300 degrees after 15 
minutes searing at 480 degrees. 

FRESH SHOULDER, 30 minutes a pound at 300 degrees 
after 15 minutes searing at 480 degrees. 

FRESH HAM, 30 minutes a pound at 300 degrees after 
searing 15 minutes at 480 degrees. 

FRESH BUTT, 45 to 50 minutes a pound at 300 degrees 
after searing 15 minutes at 480 degrees. | 
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No matter how often 
o Swift’s Premium Ham is served 
at your table, the same delight- 
ful experience will invariably be 
yours. You will enjoy always the 
same delicacy of flavor, the same 
succulent tenderness.’ That is 
why Premium is served at more 
than a million tables every day. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


V In Swift’s huge laboratories, the world’s 
greatest commercial staff of food scien- 
tists jealously maintain Premium’s un- 
varying uniformity. Every step in the 
making of a Premium Ham is an exact 
science. The curing, the smoking are 
scientifically controlled. Long ago the 
laboratories banished all guesswork from 

the process. 
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A GARDENED 


HOME 


DIRECT-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
by FIDELIS HARRER 


Here are two views of the model 
garden which was made by the South- 
side Art Association of Chicago and 
awarded first prize at the Chicago 
Flower Show. Note that the garage is 
attached to the house at an angle which 
allows space for a seat which looks out 


on a tiny garden with a sundial. Look- 
ing straight out from the living-room 
window, one gets a vista of the pergola 
and pool, shown in the lower picture. 
Notice the two areas in the rear yard 
—one for a small vegetable garden, the 
other for a sand pile or for a coldframe 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


ruler. He wants to put in some fruit trees 
and some grapes—and a pool. 

“I haven’t had a chance to pick a 
Whitney Crab for years,” he rumbles. 
“Or McIntoshes either. No taste to these 
apples out of boxes at all when I think of 
the ones off our old Sweet Bough tree! 
Those were real apples! And the Dyers, 
too. We kids used to eat till we nearly 
burst, then fill our shirts with as many as 
we could—in case we should get hungry 
on the way!—hop onto our bikes and go 
fishing—maybe swimming! No commer- 
cial orchard grows those kinds. Don’t kee 
or ship well, I suppose—but for taste—!” 

“Let’s have Red Junes, too,” I begged. 
“They were always my favorites and 
Yellow ‘Transparents for green-apple 
sauce! And I’ll flavor it with lemon like 
your mother does!” 

“And we'll have cherries—Early Rich- 
monds and Montmorencies!”’ 

“And those yellow ones with pink 
cheeks, called Yellow Glass!” 

“Remember that red waterlily at the 
Garfield Park conservatory ? Night-bloom- 
ing one—Frank Trelease, the name was. 
Let’s have one of those, if we have togive 
it the bathtub!” said Peter after a pause. 

“And we'll have roses! I’ve always 
dreamed of having roses up where I could 
look straight into their faces without 
bending over or kneeling down beside 
them. And lots of oldtime flowers, like 
pinks and love-in-a-mist and poppies and 
cornflowers and hollyhocks close to wind- 
ing little paths like my grandmother’s and 
really comfortable seats in the shade 
and—” . 

Peter isn’t listening, and he’s filling up 
all of his plan with apple and cherry 
trees, so I’d better get some of my sugges- 
tions on the plan—right now. 


JANUARY 8 AnHow.incold storm last 
night, so we stayed inside and felt thank- 
ful for the “creature comforts,” as the 
Reverend Brown used to call them, as we 
toasted our toes before the fire and nib- 
bled at apples and popcorn while I read 
my garden books and Peter wrote. He had 
quite a stack of requests for catalogs all 
ready to mail when he left this morning. 

“Early bird gets the worm, Madam 
Eve,” he said with a grin as he got into 
his overcoat,”” and I want to get my trees 
and fences paid for before you buy us a 
rose garden.” 

“Two can play at that game, Adam, my 
lad,” I murmured as I watched his broad 
shoulders disappear around the corner, 
and then flew for my file of Better Homes 
and Gardens and turned to the list of ad- 
vertisers, where I found the most alluring 
things imaginable offered under “Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Nursery.” 

I was still carefully copying off names 
and addresses when the door knocker 
thumped and I found Lucille Ross stand- 
ing on the steps. 

‘And whatever is this bride doing with 
her dishes still in the breakfast nook at 10 
o'clock of the morning?” she asked with 
a twinkle after we had exchanged all the 
news of the old crowd. 

“Oh, I’m a-gardening now,” I explained 
with as lofty an expression as I could 
achieve at the moment. “I’m just sending 
tor catalogs. How did you start?” I asked 
with a sudden surge of interest as I re- 
called how attractive her hillside had 
looked last fall with its dripping pools and 
woodsy air. 


“Oh, I!” exclaimed Lucille. “ My start 
was quite unintentional. You see, the 
doctor said that Sonny must spend at 
least three hours out-of-doors every day. 
We just couldn’t fence in the whole place, 
and so I had to be out with him. And 
since I had to stay outdoors anyway I just 
decided that I might as well improve 
things. And then after I started, why I 
wanted to make something pretty so all 
my friends would come to 
see it and talk about it,” 
she finished with a laugh 
and a blush. 

“Well, you did,” I 
returned warmly. “ Your 
little spring spilling out 
of your bank under your 
big trees with all that 
shrubbery is a perfectly 
charming spot—and so 
natural looking.” 

“Just looking at pic- 
tures helped me a lot,” 
said Lucille slowly. “Of 
course our place doesn’t 
look just like any picture 
I ever saw, but after I 
over magazines, 
~00ks, and garden leaflets 
for a while I knew what I wanted without 
too much experimenting on the spot.” 


JANUARY 15. ravvcen thru the snow 
today over to the branch library after 
some garden books and magazines. One 
that especially appeals to me is Fletcher 
Steele’s “ Design in the Little Garden.” I 
do want this garden of ours to be a suc- 
cess. Of course it will be, but I think it’s 
just as well to brush up on some of the 
fundamentals. Somehow at home every- 
thing always looked beautiful, but Dad 
and Mother laid out the place so long 
before I was interested that I can’t re- 
member anything about how they did it, 
and Peter keeps teasing me and singing: 


“One rubberplant can never make a home; 
One day did not suffice for building Rome, 
One gas log and a cat 
Can’t civilize a flat. 

No!! Something more is needed for a 
home!!”" 


It’s a good thing we are not living in an 
apartment or he couldn’t warble and yodel 
so, 


From all my reading, so far, the points 
we should consider in making our plan 
seem to be: 

1. “To see oursels as ithers see us”! 
Aspect of the house and grounds from the 
street. In this we must consider our shade 
trees, foundation plantings, lawn, bor- 
ders, vines, and inclosures. 

2. To see our surroundings. The views 
from windows and porches, which is look- 
ing at the first problem from the other 
side and includes in addition: convenient 
service yard, the pool, seats, and any 
other garden features we introduce. 

3. The selection of a design which best 
accommodates our house, drive, and the 
features and plant materials we prefer. 

4. Arrangement of our plant materials 
in locations best adapted to their indi- 
vidual requirements—in accordance with 
this design. 

5. Last but not least, privacy and com- 
fort for ourselves without marring Point 
No. I. 

Thinking of the service yard and its 
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necessities, I must quote here from 
Frances Duncan, where she reminds us 
of Longfellow’s lines: 

“Nothing useless is or low. 

Each thing in its place is best” and 
goes on to say, “ The crux of the matter is 
to get the thing into its right place, which 
is what Mr. Longfellow did not tell us.” 

But who would want a ready-made, 
ready-fitted standardized garden and 
grounds even if it were 
possible? 


January 18. Doris 
Perry stopped in for a 
visit this afternoon. The 
conversation finally got 
around to gardening 
(Peter says it’s sure to, if 
I’m talking!), and when 
I told her that I was 
hoping to get our garden 
started off right and 
asked her how she and 
Warner began theirs, 
Doris spoke straight to 
the point. 

“We built our house 
out here because I was 
determined that we were 
not going to pay out all of our money for 
rent and then live in fear of the landlord’s 
putting us out every thirty days. And the 
garden —it just grew because we were 
both used to flowers at home before we 
were married, and somehow, well, flowers 
just go with the idea of home! 

“Our vegetables grow behind the ga- 
rage. They were all carrots last year,” 
finished Doris with a little laugh, “We 
had the French Forcing variety for early 
ones and the Danvers Half-long for win- 
ter use. The babies thrive on them!” 


FLowERs just go with the idea of 
home”—Doris’ words kept singing thru 
my head. Peter’s sister Sue dropped in 
for a little while this evening. 

“Don’t you see it?” said Sue. “Doris 
is a perfect example of the results of early 
environment! Her mother has always 
loved her flowers and cared for them her- 
self. Doris can’t help but associate flowers 
with home and mother, for she can’t re- , 
member when they didn’t go together. 

“And you and Peter, too—here you 
are, even while the snow is on the ground, 
planning for flowers!” 

“But how about folks who didn’t grow 
up with flowers but are the biggest gar- 
dening nuts to be found?” objected Peter. 
“Tom McCurrin—you know Tom—grew 
up on bricks. Last week he brought in a 
package with the confoundest smell. Fer- 
tilizer it was. Sheepo is what he called it. 
“Sheep—Oh!” the boys yelled and held 
their noses while Tom set down his pack- 
ages of grass seed and gave us a regular 
oration on the desirability, as he saw it, 
of sowing grass seed on top of the last 
snows. He says it will settle into place, 
be kept moist until it germinates, gets an 
early start, and all that. Just explain Tom, 
Susan.” 

. “I don’t know why he started to gar- 
den. Perhaps he just caught the idea from 
his neighbors. I know it’s very contagious. 
ust let-one home on a street blossom out 
in flowers, shrubs, and a beautiful lawn 
and it’s not long before the neighbors are 
gardening, too, all‘down the street. Some 
more psyélology, Peter,” said Sue with a 
teasing smile as she rose to go.” 
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One Pork Chop Is Better Than Two— 


When It Is Cut Extra Thick 


Pork chops should never be broiled nor 

anbroiled. They need long, slow cooking. 
To keep them from drying out the pan 
in which they are being cooked should be 
covered. One thick pork chop is better 
than two thin ones. 

If you would have a roast of pork uni- 
formly brown and just crisp enough, a 
roast which cuts into juicy, grayish white 
slices, you can attain that ideal by follow- 
ing the method given by the bureau of 
home economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Leaflet No. 
45, ‘Pork in Preferred Ways.” 


ROAST LOIN OF PORK 
Have the bones of a pork-loin roast 
cracked so that it can be carved in slices 
between the ribs. Wipe the meat with a 
damp cloth. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 


and rub with flour. Lay the loin, ribs down. 


and fat side up, on a rack in an open roast- 
ing pan. Sear the meat for 30 minutes, or 
until lightly browned, in a hot oven (480 
degrees), then reduce the temperature 
rapidly to a very moderate heat (300 to 
325 degrees), and cook until the meat is 
tender. A loin weighing from 4 to § pounds 
will probably require bom 2 to 244 hours 
when_these temperatures are used. 

A meat thermometer will insure exact 
results. The thermometer is inserted in 
the meat so that the bulb reaches the cen- 
ter of the thickest part of the roast. 

The same procedure is followed in roast- 
ing fresh hams or fresh shoulder cuts. The 
internal temperature should be 185 de- 
grees, whichever cut is used. 

The question of when to season meat 
always has been a moot one. We have 
been told that salt added before the meat 
is seared draws out juices, and so it does. 
Some of us have argued that these juices 
made the gravy better and the oale im- 
proved the flavor of the meat if it had a 
chance to penetrate. This is the view 
which has been taken by those who are 
engaged in experimental meat cookery. 
The exact amount of salt which should be 
used in roasting pork is given as | tea- 
spoonful to sack 1 pound of meat. 

Fresh pork combines well with all sorts 
of vegetables; it is good served with vari- 
ous fruits; a savory bread dressing is a 
nice accompaniment. Thus we find that 
this meat offers all sorts of opportunities 
for variety. 


PORK CHOPS WITH WILD RICE 


6 double-thick pork chops 

6 tablespoonfuls of uncooked wild rice 
Flour 

Salt and pepper 

6 thick slices of Bermuda onion 

3 tomatoes 

6 rings of green pepper 

Hot water 


Have the pork chops cut 1 or 1/4 inches 
thick. Wash the rice in several waters and 
soak for 3 hours in cold water. Dredge the 
chops with flour, season with salt and 


pepper, and brown nicely on both sides. , 


A — pan with a close-fitting lid must be 
used for cooking. Place the chops in the 
roaster. Put a slice of onion on each chop; 
cover each one with the rice, which has 
been drained. Over the rice lay a slice of 
tomato (if fresh tomatoes are not avail- 
able, a rather solid canned tomato will 
answer), then a ring of green pepper. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Add 1% cupful of 
hot water. (It may be necessary to add 


more hot water, as the rice absorbs it in 
cooking.) Cover closely and cook slowly 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) from 14 
to 2 hours, depending on the thickness a 
the chops. 

POT ROAST OF PORK 

1 small pork shoulder 

1 medium-size onion, sliced 

1 cupful of diced celery 

2 cupfuls of tomatoes 


Salt and pepper 
Flour 


Fry out the trimmings in a heavy, cov- 
ered kettle. Dredge the meat well with 
flour, season with salt and pepper. Allow 
I teaspoonful of salt for each 1 pound of 
meat. Brown well in the melted fat, after 
removing the cracklings. When the pork 
is nicely browned on all sides, add the 
onion, diced celery, and tomatoes, cover 
closely, and cook slowly until the meat is 
done, about 30 min- 
utes to the pound. 
The pot roast may 
be cooked in the 
oven, if desired, at 
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1 tablespoonful of fat 

Fry the parsley, onion, and celery in 
the fat se slightly brown. Mix with the 
bread crumbs and season with salt. The 
two sections of spare ribs should be uni- 
form in size so that one will fit over the 
other. The breast bone should be cracked 
to facilitate carving. Wipe the meat with 
a damp cloth. Lay one section in the pan, 
fill with the dressing, and place the other 
piece of ribs over the top. Season with salt 
and pepper. Brown lightly in a hot oven 
(sco degrees) for about 20 minutes. Re- 
duce the heat to 300 degrees and cook for 
an hour or more. Potatoes may be browned 
in the pan with the ribs. 

Spare ribs are decidedly good cooked 
with vegetables. 

ESCALLOPED TENDERLOIN 
One way you may serve pork tender- 
loins is “frenched”’; 


that is, cut across 
in pieces 2 inches 
thick and then flat- 


tened out. Brown 


a low temperature, 
or it may be cooked 
on the top of the 
stove. The difference 
between a roast and 
a pot roast is not 
that one is cooked 
on top of the stove 
and the other in the 
oven, but that a pot 
roast is always cook- 
ed in a covered pan 
and a roast in an un- 
covered pan. The 
roast, of course, is 
always cooked in the 
oven. 

Spare ribs must 
not be forgotten 
when_ considering 
fresh pork cuts. 
There 1s little meat 
on the ribs, but this 
little is sweet and 
rich in flavor. This 
flavor may be ex- 
tended to a bread 
stuffing or to sauer- 
kraut or other vege- 
tables cooked with 
the ribs. 

Wild rice makes a 
delicious stuffing for 
spare ribs. Once you 
have this cereal fla- 
vored with the rich- 
ness of pork, you 
will want to try all 
sorts of combina- 
tions of pork and 
wild rice. Itsuse with 
spare ribs has the 
advantage that the 
low price of the meat 


Phia La 22 goo! 


My SISTER SALLIE, who is 
the best cook in our family, shares 
her treasured recipes with me. 
This recipe for Date Bread came 
from her. She had marked it “So 
Good,” and it certainly was, and 
is. It was this recipe that inspired 
me to make this collection of 
choice recipes : 

¥% cupful of cho dates 

% of poured 

over the dates 

1% cupfuls of white flour 

114 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of soda 


1 egg 

cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of melted butter 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

44 cupful of broken nutmeats 

Chop the dates, add the boiling 
water, and allow to cool. Mean- 
while sift, then measure, the flour 
and sift it with the baking powder 
and soda. Beat the egg slightly, 
add the sugar, and mix well. Add 
the flour mixture to the egg mix- 
ture and again stir well. Next add 
the melted butter, the vanilla, 
nutmeats, and dates. Mix thoroly. 
Place in a buttered bread pan and 
bake for 1 hour in a moderate 
oven (350 to 375 degrees). This 
recipe makes one small loaf of 
bread. 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the first of 


2 series of “ This Is So Good!”’ Recipes, 
collected by Mrs. Smith.] 


them nicely in hot 
fat and place them 
on top of raw pota- 
toes cut in slices into 
a casserole. Make a 
thin milk gravy from 
the drippings, in 
which the tender- 
loins were browned. 
Pour this over the 
potatoes and meat 
and cook in a slow 
oven (300 degrees) 
until the potatoes 
are done, about 45 
minutes. 

Either the 
“frenched” or the 
whole _ tenderloin, 
split, may be spread 
with a savory bread 
dressing and roasted 
in the oven. The 
small rounds of 
tenderloin topped by 
a mound of delicate- 
ly browned dressing 
and garnished with a 
tuft of parsley make 
a delightful lunch- 
eon dish for club or 
for other entertain- 
ing. Spiced peaches 
are delicious with 
roast tenderloin. 

The following are 
interesting menus 
using pork: Sunday 
Dinner—Roast Loin 
of Pork, Brown 
Potatoes, Cream 
Turnips, Cornbread 
Sticks, Waldorf 
Salad, Spiced Peach- 


balances the higher 
price of the rice, for 
wild rice does cost more than the white 
rice, with which we are more familiar. 


SPARE RIBS STUFFED AND ROASTED 


2 sections of spare ribs 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

1 onion, minced 

\% cupful of chopped celery 

espoonfuls of minced parsley 
t 
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es, “Ice-Box”’ Cake, 
and Coffee. 

Company Luncheon—Fruit Cocktail, 
Celery, Fried Tender Rounds, Sage Dress- 
ing, Shoestring Potatoes, Clover-Leaf 
Rolls, Jellied Vegetable Salad, Frozen 
Pudding, and Coffee. 

Family Dinner— Roast Spare Ribs, 
Dressing, Candied Sweet Potatoes, 
Creamed Cabbage, Fruit Salad, Coffee, 
and Milk. 
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You can often relieve sore throat and 
check a cold before it becomes serious, 
by gargling with undiluted Listerine 
every two hours. 

Listerine used thus repeatedly seems 
to give nature an extra attacking force 
she needs to overcome disease germs 
multiplying in the nose and throat. 

This safe, healing antiseptic kills 
germs in 15 seconds (fastest killing 
time accurately recorded by science). 
Even Staphylococcus Aureus and Bacil- 

lus Typhosus in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by it in that time. 
Used in the mouth it first kills and 
then removes such dangerous organ- 
isms as the Streptococcus Hemolyti- 


GARGLE Every 2 Hours 
when you have a cold or inflamed throat 


gle. Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 
LISTERINE reduces mouth bacteria 98% 


cus, M. Catarrhalis, and B. Influenzae, 
the germs usually associated with colds 
and sore throat. 

When Listerine is used as a mouth 
wash and gargle, it reduces the number 
of germs in the mouth 98%, as shown 
by repeated tests employing the method 
used at the great Universities. More- 
over,it soothes inflamed tissues and 
sweetens the breath. 

Make a habit of gargling morning 
and night with Listerine, as a precau- 
tion against having colds and sore 
throat. Once these troubles have devel- 
oped, however, consult your physician 
and increase the frequency of the gar- 


Down comes the price—50c quality Listerine Shaving Cream—now 25c 


See advertising Index, page 7? 
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To Get a Good Home Loan 
You Must Have Good Construction 


taken—to obtain the best results when 
building a home. 

The foundation is in reality the basis 
of the house. Whatever else may be 
slighted, the foundation should be fully 
adequate for the important task it must 
perform. Foundation walls should a/ways 
rest on footings. Such footings should pro- 
ject on each side of the wall a distance 
equal to not less than 1 the thickness of 
the wall above and should have a depth of 
not less than 1% the full spread of the foot- 
ing. A foundation wall 8 inches thick, for 
example, should have a footing at least 
16 inches thick (wide) and 8 inches deep. 
Column and pier footings may vary in 
size from 24 inches square by 12 inches 
deep for spans not exceeding 8 feet—for 
one and one-half-story houses—to 30 
inches square by 15 inches deep for all 
two-story houses. All footings should be 
placed at least 6 inches below possible 
frost penetration. 

When monolithic concrete is used for 
foundation walls and footings great care 
should be taken to so brace the forms that 
there will be no displacement. A standard 
brand of portland cement should be used. 
Aggregates should be clean, hard, and free 
from foreign matter of any sort. Mixing 
water should be clean and free from strong 
acids, alkalis, oils, and organic matter. 
Concrete for footings should be propor- 
tioned not to exceed I part cement to 7 
parts of fine and coarse aggregate, meas- 
ured separately. The amount of mixing 
water should not exceed 74 gallons a sack 
of cement for dry aggregate, 6 gallons for 
moist aggregate, and 5% gallons for very 
wet aggregate. For foundation walls, the 
proportioning should be 1 part cement to 
6 parts of aggregate. 

Foundation walls should be at least as 
thick as the walls above but never less 
than 8 inches. Foundation walls of mason- 
ry (brick, concrete block, tile, and so on) 
should never be less than 8 inches thick, 
with a minimum of 10 inches for all two- 
story structures. 

If the house is to be of frame construc- 
tion better results may generally be ex- 
yected from the use of grade-marked lum- 
ba: The practice of grade-marking lum- 
ber at the mills has become sufficiently 
= that most lumber dealers either 

ave it in stock or can procure it on short 
notice. An official grade mark of a manu- 
facturers’ association is the best known 
guarantee of proper quality and sizes. 


FRAMING the house is equal in impor- 
tance to the construction of foundation 
walls and footings. Every detail of the 
house depends on the framework for struc- 
tural permanency. The outside walls of 
the framework should rest on sills, bolted 
securely to the foundation. In order that 
“el shrinkage may be reduced to a 
minimum, exterior wall studs should 
stand squarely upon these sills. The best 
construction practice requires all 
studs, joists, and rafters to be 
spaced a maximum of 16 inches 
apart, measured from center to 
center of the.member. 

No frame house should depend 
upon the exterior wall covering 
for structural permanency. The 
framework itself, exclusive of wall 
and roof sheathing or sub-floors, 
should be sufficiently rigid to with- 


stand every strain that the finished struc- 
ture may reasonably be expected to meet. 
This can readily be accomplished by let- 
ting angle-braces into the face of exterior 
wall studs at each corner of the house. 

Regardless of width or height, the studs 
at the sides of all exterior wall openings 
should be doubled. All openings 4 feet 
wide or less should be provided with dou- 
ble headers not less than 2 inches thick 
and placed on edge, with a solid bearing 
to the floor or bottom plate below. All 
openings more than 4 feet wide should be 
trussed or provided with lintels having a 
solid 2-inch bearing to the floor or bottom 
plate. Openings in interior walls should be 
similarly framed. 

The roof should be so framed as to pre- 
clude even a remote possibility of sagging 
or bulging. Rafters should never be less 
than 2 by 4 inches in size, and when they 
are over 12 feet in length (from ridge to 
plate) they should be reinforced with 1 by 
4-inch collar beams, spaced at intervals 
not to exceed every third rafter. 

The heating and plumbing systems are 
almost equal in importance to the struc- 
tural parts of the house. To skimp on these 
items is not merely to invite grief but, in- 
deed, to make it certain. It always pays 
to put enough into the heating and 
plumbing installations to assure proper 
performance under all conditions. 


ErriciENcy, convenience, and econ- 
omy, in the order named, are the chief 
points to consider in the selection of aheat- 
ing plant. It should never be forgotten that 
contractor responsibility and _ integrity 
have no substitutes in the attainment of 
complete heating-plant satisfaction. 

Recent improvements in plumbing 
equipment have been, proportionally, so 
much greater than the increase in cost for 
such equipment that a strictly modern 
and attractive, plumbing system is now 
possible to every family. The present de- 
mand for beauty in home equipment de- 
crees a built-in bathtub. Altho this type 
of fixture is not yet compulsory—other 
types are still available—it is strongly 
urged, both for the immediate satisfac- 
tion which it gives and for the effect that 
it will have upon the market value of the 
house should a sale become necessary. 

Tho not vital to health and daily com- 
fort as heating and plumbing, proper wir- 
ing of the house has much to do with the 
convenience and general satisfaction which 
it provides for its occupants. It costs no 
more to place switch boxes in convenient 
locations. 

{ have mentioned only a few of the 
more vital points of construction. There 
are many others of greater or less impor- 
tance. These which I have mentioned 
here, however, will suffice to impress upon 
those who contemplate building their own 
homes the very close relationship between 
good materials and workmanship and 
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future outlay for upkeep and maintenance. 

The foregoing items are mentioned be- 
cause of the very important bearing of 
construction upon the financing of the 
home. To get a good home loan you must 
have good construction. 


HoME-FINANCING institutions 
realize today as never before that there is 
an exceedingly close relationship between 
the grade of materials and workmanship 
used in a house and the safety of any loan 
that may be made on that house. They 
also know, thru many sad experiences, 
that a house which is so poorly constructed 
as to be continuously in need of repairs is 
likely to so handicap the owner that he 
will be altogether unable to pay off such 
loan as he may have obtained in order to 
build it. Many home-financing institu- 
tions now require strict adherence to cer- 
tain minimum standards of material and 
workmanship before they will give any 
consideration whatever to loan applica- 
tions. This practice is spreading very 
rapidly. It is a godsend to owners and 
financial institutions engaged in this busi- 
ness. By reducing upkeep to a minimum, 
thru sound construction, the business of 
home-owning becomes more profitable for 
everyone concerned. 

While on the subject of home-financing, 
it is important to consider a few other 
points which may prove helpful to those 
who contemplate building homes. 

Advice is always easy to give. It is usu- 
ally ignored, however, and for that reason 
I dislike to give it. For once, however, | 
am going to disregard a somewhat natural 
antipathy toward playing the réle of ad- 
viser to go on record in behalf of sound 
financing for the home. By all means, go 
to a reputable, well-established financial 
institution when you need additional 
money to finance the construction of your 
home. There are literally thousands of 
institutions in the United States that 
measure up to these requirements. Build- 
ing-and-loan associations, banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, and 
others, perhaps, in certain communities, 
have facilities and plans which meet the 
needs of virtually every individual and 
family. Their interest charges are the low- 
est that can be obtained, and their plans 
for repayment enable the borrower to 
amortize his loan over a long period or 

ay it in full whenever he desires. Why 
incur the additional expense of bonuses, 
commissions, frequent renewals, and other 
costs when it can so easily be avoided? 
They are conspicuously among the things 
that keep the business of owning a home 
from being profitable. I should no more 
think of going to any but a well-estab- 
lished, reputable financial} institution for 
any assistance that I might need to finance 
a home than of buying a high-grade heat- 
ing plant and entrusting its installation to 
an unknown contractor. 

There is a second bit 
of advice that I must 
at this point. 

ere it is: make all 
necessary financial ar- 
rangements before 

ou start to build. 

n’t wait until the 
work is one-fourth, 
one-tenth, or even 
[Continued on page 70 
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«= WASN'T IT LUCKY 
MRS. HOLMES INSISTED 
WE SEE IT!" 


UNTIL someone said, “You simply must see that play,” 
you had heard little about it. 

You went... enjoyed every minute ... and how grate- 
ful you felt toward the friend who told you to go. 

Among the families who previously may have heard 
little of Better Homes and Gardens, there are thousands 

When you have read “A House 

who, within the year, will write us of their gratitude to a You Can Afford Now” by Rose 


Connor, in this very issue of Better 
friend who has recommended it to them. 


Some of these families are your friends and neigh- you'll think of four or five friends 
who would find the article equally 
bors—men and women who share your interest in interesting. Be sure to mention it, 


making Home as attractive as possible, both inside and RI x sce 


out. How glad they will be to have you tell them about finished reading your copy, the 
enclosed order blank makes itcon- 


Better Homes and Gardens. venient to send their subscription. 


See Advertising Index, page 7? 
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Truth 


... and it is the truth, the ex- 
act knowledge a Tycos Fever 
Thermometer will give you, if 
you give the Tycos Sat Ther- 
mometer a chance, that enables 
your physician to start with a 
decided advantage when his 
presence is needed. 


In most homes today, you have 
your modern heating seam your 
refrigerator, your bath tub... 
all designed to preserve good 
health and ed added com- 
fort. To warn you against the 
approach of a 


Tycos FEVER 
THERMOMETER 


is equally important and should 
have its place in every well or- 
dered home. 


Practically every known disease 
responds to treatment when 
taken in time, and the time to 
take it is when the fever, fore- 
runner of all disease, makes its 
appearance. A Trycos Fever 
Thermometer will always tell 
you... accurately. 

Scientific in construction, made with 
painstaking care of the best materials 
available, Tycos Fever Thermometers 
are thoroughly reliable and as simple 
to read as an ordinary thermometer. 
Mail the coupon below for “Child- 
hood, Youth and Old Age,” a care- 
fully, clearly written booklet contain- 
ing information everybody needs. 


Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg., Toronto 
Mfg. Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, 
118 Ames Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet, “Child- 
hood, Youth and Old Age.” 


Name 
Address 


Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ Readers 


HOT SARDINE 
CANAPE 


Dal the oil from 
2 cans of sardines and 
remove undesirable 
portions. Sardines 
packed in tomato 
sauce may be used. 
Mash to a paste with 
cream, I teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, and 4 
teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Spread rather thinly on 
8 Holland rusks which have been heated 
in the oven. Serve at once with a hot 
creamy egg sauce made as follows: 

Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
and stir to a smooth paste. Gradually add 
2 cupfuls of milk and stir until it is smooth, 
thick, and well cooked. Add 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped American cheese 
(this may be omitted) and stir until dis- 
solved, then add 4 hard-cooked eggs sliced 
or diced. Season to taste with salt and 
paprika. Serve a generous portion over 
each rusk and sprinkle with pars- 
ley and Chinese fried noodles. (These 
noodles are canned and ready to use, re- 
quiring only a slight reheating in the 
oven.) 

The sardines may be mashed and in 
readiness and all of the ingredients as- 
sembled for the white sauce. It then takes 
but a few minutes to prepare the canapés. 


—Miss J. R. B., Georgia. 


PIQUANT SALAD 
(Serves 8) 


40 medium-size cooked and sweetened prunes 
40 sweet pickled onions 

Lettuce 

French dressing 


Remove the pits from the prunes and 
replace with the pickled onions. Serve 5 
of the prunes on each individual crisp let- 

tuce leaf with French 
A Man dressing, or they may 
Recommends This be served and eaten 

like olives. A small 
amount of salad oil added to the pickled- 
onion juice makes a desirable dressing. A 
ball of cottage cheese dashed with paprika 
gives a bit of color and flavor to the salad. 


—Mrs. L. W., California. 


GINGER-ALE DELIGHT 
(Serves 8) 


To 1 quart of vanilla ice cream add 1 
pint of ginger ale and stir vigorously until 
well mixed. Serve in parfait or sherbet 
glasses at once.—Mrs. D. I., Tennessee. 


MENU FOR A LATE SNACK 


(Also Suitable for a Luncheon; to 
Serve 8 Persons) 


SARDINE CANAPE 
PIQUANT SALAD 
GINGER-ALE DELIGHT 

ANGEL CUP CAKES , 
CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 
COFFEE 


ANGEL CUP CAKES 


(Makes 12 small cakes) 

24 cupful of sugar 

14 cupful of cake flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

V6 cupful of whites 

14 teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Sift the sugar 4 
times. Sift the flour 
with the salt 4 times. 
Beat the egg whites 
until frothy, add the cream of tartar, and 
continue beating until they hold a point. 
Fold in the sugar gradually, then the 
flour. Flavor with vanilla and place in 
ungreased muffin pans. Bake in a slow 
oven (300 degrees) for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Cool and remove from the pan. Cover 
with 
BOILED ICING 


1 cupful of sugar 

1§ teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1g cupful of water 

1 beaten egg white 

Coconut 


Mix the sugar, cream of tartar, and 
water and boil until it spins a thread 
when tested. Pour slowly over the beaten 
egg white, beating continuously until 
thick enough to spread. Ice the tiny cakes 
and roll in moist coconut. These keep well 
and may be made the day before serving. 


—Mrs. D. C. W., Missouri. 
CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 


Peel of 2 oranges 
1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of sugar 


Cut thru the skin of the oranges and 
remove in quarters. With scissors, cut the 
skin into long strips. Cover with cold 
water and let come to a good boil. Drain 

and repeat until all trace of 
Color Red bitterness is gone. To the 
or Green drained strips add the sugar 

and water and cook slowly 
until the sirup is nearly boiled away. Do 
not cook until the mixture is dry, but al- 
low 1 tablespoonful of the thick sirup to 
remain in the pan. Turn out on a pan 
strewn with granulated sugar and toss 
about until well coated. Cool and serve, 
or store in a tight jar until needed. A few 
drops of green coloring and 4% teaspoonful 
of spearmint extract added to the sirup 
at the finish gives a delightful variation. 
One-half a ot of red cinnamon candies 
may be added to the sugar and water be- 
fore it is boiled. Grapefruit peel is pre- 
pared in the same way.—Mrs. E. T., Iowa. 


ALL RECIPES TESTED IN OUR TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 
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MOLDED BEET SALAD 


1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

\4 cupful of cold water 

24 cupful of boiling water 

2 atdlipaniels of vinegar or lemon juice + 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of horseradish 

2 cupfuls of chopped cooked beets 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 

minutes. Add the boiling water and stir 

until dissolved. Add the vine- 

Good With gar, salt, sugar, horseradish, 

Pork and chopped beets drained of 

their juice and mix thoroly. 

Pour into a square shallow pan. Chill, 

cut into squares or cubes, and serve on 

lettuce tn mayonnaise.—Mrs. J. E. F., 
Nebraska. 


SMOTHERED RABBIT SUPREME 


Cut a dressed rabbit into suitable pieces 
for serving. Salt and pepper generously 
and roll in flour. Brown nicely on both 
sides in butter and fresh bacon fryings 
mixed. Cover the 
browned meat with a 
thick layer of thinly 
sliced onions, sprinkle 
with salt, add 1 cupful of thick, freshly 


Even Better 
Than It Sounds 


soured cream, cover with a tight lid, and | 


simmer for 1 hour (or until very tender). 
The mixture may be placed in a slow 
oven (325 degrees) to bake tender. Re- 
move to a platter, allowing the sauce to 
cover each serving, and arrange small 
pan-browned potatoes around the meat. 
—Miss I. T., Michigan. 


CHOCOLATE ROLL 
(Serves 8 to 10) 


6 egg yolks 

2 cupful of powdered sugar 
2 squares of chocolate, melted 
teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 teaspoonfuls of cake flour 
Y teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
6 egg whites beaten stiff 

1 cupful of whipping cream 
Sugar 


Beat the egg yolks with a rotary beater 
until thick and well mixed. Sift the pow- 
dered sugar, add to the egg yolks, and 
beat. Stir in the melted chocolate and the 

vanilla. Sift the tiny 
Will Not Crack amount of cake flour 
When Rolled Up with the salt, soda, and 

baking powder, and 
add to the mixture, combining them well. 
Fold in the egg whites beaten stiff, and 
spread in a pan about 8 x 15 inches, lined 
with heavy wax paper. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (325 to 350 degrees) for 15 to 20 
minutes. Turn out carefully on a damp 
cloth and peel off the wax paper, using a 
knife or spatula. Cover with a damp cloth 
and cool. Spread with 1 cupful of thick 
cream whipped stiff and sweetened to 
taste. Chopped nutmeats or fruits may be 
added to the whipped cream. Roll as for 
a jelly roll and ice the surface with 


CHOCOLATE ICING 


1 square of chocolate, melted 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of hot water 
Powdered sugar to spread 
Few drops of almond flavoring 


Melt the chocolate over hot water. Add 
the butter and boiling water, and stir in 
powdered sugar gradually, until the mix- 
ture is of the right consistency to spread; 
then add a few drops of almond flavoring. 


where do | 
this saving 


put 


HERE REALLY Isn'T any place for it 
Tis your budget. Yet it’s tremendously 
important to you—this saving that 
Fels-Naptha brings. For, you sce, it’s a 
saving that saves you! 

You could buy cheaper soaps, true 
enough. But what is the slight added cost 
compared to your own strength and en- 
ergy? On washday, the thing that counts 
is not how much soap you get for your 
money—but how much soap-help. And 
Fels-Naptha gives you extra help. 

Every big, generous bar gives you extra 
help—the extra help of two active cleaners 
instead of one. Good golden soap and 
plenty of grease-dissolving naptha. So 
much naptha, in fact, that youcan smell it 
Side-by-side, this lively pair tackles your 
washing jobs—swishing busily through 
your clothes— loosening stubborn dirt and 
hustling it away—without hard rubbing 
on your part. The washing is quicker and 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


easier, whether you soak or boil your 
clothes, whether you use tub or machine. 
And when it’s over, the clothes are a treat 
to see—clean, bright, sweetly fragrant. 
Because Fels-Naptha does away with 
hard rubbing, it saves your clothes. It 
saves your hands, too. And though all 
soaps naturally do their best in hot water, 
you'll find that Fels-Naptha works excel- 
lently in lukewarm or even cool water. 
Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. In single 
bars. In handy 10-bar cartons. Next wash- 
day, discover this bargain in value. And 
whether or not you keep a budget, remem- 
ber—Fels-Naptha saves you! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have used 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided 
to try its extra help, we'd like to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who prefer 
to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing 
machines, tubs, or basins, find the chipper hand- 
ier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as 
you need them. Mail the coupon with four cents 
in stamps enclosed to help cover postage and 
we'll send you this chipper without further 
cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 


© 1031, recs @ co, 


& ComMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
offered in this advertisement. I enclose four cents 
in stamps to help cover postage. 


1-31 


City. 


State. 


Fiil in completely — print name and address 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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The tremendous 
power of steam.. 


but METAL 


controls it! 


pmo sing as the Limited hurls its 
length across the continent. Steam 
rages to be free from the monster's bel- 
ly, but steel confines it. 


Wherever there must be impervious- 
ness to water, metal never fails. In a 
grave vault, especially, metal meets this 
requirement. 


Naturally the Clark Grave Vault is 
made of metal—12 gauge specially 
processed Keystone Copper Steel or 
Armco Ingot Iron. Welded inside and 
out, tested under 5000 pounds of water, 
built on the air seal principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark insures perfect 
protection from water. So absolute is 
the impermeability of the Clark that 
we guarantee it for fifty years. 


The Clark also may be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Choose a Clark. It is the modern 
ractical expression of the respect and 
Io ove that passing years cannot efface. 
Ask for booklet — ‘‘A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 16 , Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 


G RAVE VAULT 


his trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
nless you see this the vault is nota Clark. 


A Linen Buyer Talks 
About the Table 


[ Continued from page 27] 


and be discarded before they have out- 
grown their usefulness. He is showing, for 
instance, a woven linen cloth in 45- or 54- 
inch sizes in large 4 x 4-inch checks com- 
bining a dozen lovely pastel shades. It’s 
different, it’s interesting, and you just 
couldn’t tire of it. Another new and inter- 
esting table linen is of hand-woven, hand- 
dyed, and hand-embroidered Russian 
cloth in two tones of a color, as, for ex- 
ample, dark green and light green. It is a 
little coarser than, but similar to, theatri- 
cal gauze. For informal linens, Mr. Speers 
suggests that woven linens in plain colors 
are always good and that a solid color 
with a damask edge offers variety. 


Now about patterns. “The so-called 
modernistic,” says Mr. Speers, “is practi- 
cally outmoded. The present trend is to- 
ward a combination of the floral patterns 
with a more orderly arrangement of pat- 
terns. Roses or lilies - of - the - valley no 
longer sprawl all over the cloth but are 
confined in a center stripe or especially in 
a border. This confining of the patterns 
into definite areas means that cloths must 
now be purchased to suit the size and 
shape of your table. A bordered cloth 
made for the average 42- to 45-inch wide 
60-inch long table, measuring 72 x 90 
inches, for instance, allows for a 15-inch 
overhang all around and is designed so 
that the edge of the border is the same 
distance from each of the outer edges of 
the table. This could not be used on a 
round or refectory table. An 18-inch drop, 
by the way, is proper for very formal din- 
ners, and a 15-inch drop for luncheons or 
informal dinners. For an informal tea 
service served on a small round or bridge 
table a 45-inch square cloth is more gra- 
cious than a 36-inch square, which has 
been the proverbial bridge-table cloth. 
For a large tea or buffet table your dinner 
cloth can be used in combination with 
smaller napkins; for a buffet supper a 
luncheon-size napkin in a plain hem- 
stitched linen or a simple lace edge is used, 
and for tea a 12-inch napkin.” 

To get back again to trends. Mr. Speers 
does not make sweeping statements. Noth- 
ing in any fashion that was truly good is 
ever entirely discarded. Tho damask has 
returned to popularity, lace, for instance, 
is still being shown and is still being pur- 
chased, even for dinner cloths, but in sim- 
ple and subdued types only. 

The Bisso linens are a very welcome 
successor to the older type of heavy ecru 
Italian linens, which lacked daintiness and 
combined well only with the pottery type 
of table furnishings. These new linens are 
a deep ivory shade and come patterned 
with hemstitched lines forming squares 
and in other simple effective ways, newest 
of which is called “ Punto Ombra.” This is 
really a shadow embroidery. 


Ir I were to sum up Mr. Speers’ sug- 
gestions on choosing linens (and I think 
on choosing all things connected with 
human needs), it would be somewhat as 
follows: Buy that which is fundamentally 
good, suited to your purpose, in harmony 
with your other furnishings, individual in 
its character, yet not too insistent or 
dominant in type. Then don’t worry about 
the change in ashions. 
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TOMATO ~ 


EART 


The big tomato everybody is talking about. 
Giant of them all, yet perfect in form and 
quality. Hundreds of home gardeners who 
have grown Oxheart Tomatoes report: 


“The heaviest fruited of them all’ ts 

“Numbers weigh from 2 to 2) 4 

Ibs.” “Almost no core” 
Smooth asan apple’? - Most 
erful flavor.”’ - “‘The big- 
gest money-maker I know of.’’ 
A single fruit makes a 
platterful of enormous 
slices—thick, firm, ten- 
der and almost seedless. 
Truly delicious in its re- 
freshing mild flavor. 
Order now from the 
original introducers. 
Packet 20c postpaid 
ag Complete Garden Catalog for 1931 
— shows all worth while sorts of vege- 

tables and flowers. Write for it today. 

THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


13 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


Beat Your Neighbor with 


BEST BY TEST 

Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 

20 Packets~Fresh. Seeds 10c. 


PARSLEY, Curled Red Beauty 
CABBAGE, Ball Head Guernsey 
CARROT, Half Long RADISH 
Winter SPINACH. Summer 
CUCUMBER Best TOMATO, Baltimore 
LETTUCE, But TURNIP P,T.W.Globe 
WATERMEL SEED BOOK FREE 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
PINKS. 75 Sorts. WAVES of GOLD 


COSMOS, Giants POPPY, 4 Kinds. 
KOCHIA, Cypress 500 Flowers Mixed 
MIGNONETTE CATALOGUE FREE 


All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs I0c. 


7 PEONIES $2 


double varieties. Each dif- 
ferent. Labeled and true to name. A 
beautiful variety from FRANC t_ 
FREE. All well-known and Pg 
Peonies of first oe slanced stock. Strong 
vigorous with well-b ced root sys- 
tems. Will greet you each Spring as long as you live, 
even if you them, 


30 IRISES $2 


AS ont colors, Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; all 

ralnbow colors. Fra, beauti- 

all up to date and pe bargain, 

A Brench variety FREE. bend for of 
Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


To Match the 


Color in Every Room 
fasten up th il w decor: 
pictures, draperies, etc., with it ecg 
DECORATIVE 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
3 Sizes, 6 Colors. No hammer needed. 
10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN €O., PHILADELPHIA 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co 
1035, 330d Ave., 8. Mina. 


Write for list of cholee 
varieties. Priced right. Let me send you 1 bloom- 
ing size of named varieties for $1.00 
HUTTO, 


paid. 
SHARPSVILLE, INDIANA 
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How to Take Out 
Squeaks [ Continued from page 19] 


frayed or stretched new webbing may be 
obtained in strips from dry-goods, depart- 
ment, or hardware stores. 


Here is the easy way to put in and 
take out screws: Have two, or preferably 
three, different sizes of screwdrivers. The 
one you use for any screw should fill the 
slot to its full depth, for if it is too thick 
it will easily slip out and gouge the wood; 
if it is too narrow you will lose leverage or 
forcing efficiency; if it is too wide you may 
dig into the surrounding surface. 

Keep a file with your set of screwdrivers. 
To suit the job you are doing, adjust the 
edge of the screwdriver in size or shape. 
A few strokes of the file will suffice. Always 
keep the edge square. 

Include several sizes of brad awls, wood 
drills, or twist-bits (which fit in a regular 
carpenter’s bitstock) in your outfit. Then, 
in working.on-delicate surfaces or where 
there is likelihood of splitting the wood, 
always bore screw holes. First use a fine 
drill to make a small hole the full length 
of the screw. Then take a larger drill and 
enlarge the entrance to the hole to about 
the size of the screw thread. Then insert 
the screw in the usual way. 

If the screw hole has become enlarged 
so that threads do not bite, fill it with a 
wood plug or with a prepared wood prep- 
aration; then insert screw. 

If any number of half-round head screws 
are to be put in or taken out, the work can 
be greatly facilitated by shaping the screw- 
driver point with a half-round file to a 
hollow-ground edge, thus permitting it to 
fit the slot and avoiding burring or break- 
ing the heads. 

© remove screws, first clean out the 
old dried paint, if any, in the slot. Full 
leverage cannot be secured to release 
screws, especially if rusted in, if the screw- 
driver does not enter into the slot its full 
depth; it is also likely to break the screw 
head. 

With stubborn screws which do not 
readily yield, tap the head of the screw- 
driver sharply a te times with a hammer, 
being sure to keep the screwdriver per- 
fectly straight and holding it firmly with 
the other hand, so it will not jump the 
slot and injure the surrounding surface. 
If this does not loosen the screw, try turn- 
ing the screwdriver sharply to the right, 
then reversing the pressure and turning to 
the left. 

If screw heads fail to take hold, pliers 
may be used to exert a pull in the screw 
while turning (if the screw is far enough 
out). If not, pressure can often be applied 
under the head of the screw (with another 
screwdriver) to lift it while turning, but be 
sure to protect delicate surfaces with a 
piece of thin wood or metal. 


MORNING 
protection against chap- 
ping—rub Hinds Cream 
gently into the skin be- 
fore venturing out. 


NIGHT 
massage hands thor- 
oughly with Hinds 
Cream. Then your hands 
willretain their natural 


beauty. 


47 


lt your child came 
sereaming like this... 


...you’d jump to the rescue 
instantly. Chapping can torture 
children’s hands as if they were 
pierced with pins. But Hinds 
Honey & Almond Cream brings 
swift and soothing relief. And it’s 
amazing how quickly chapping 
disappears under the continued 
use of Hinds. Mothers also know 
that Hinds Cream, used before 
going out, prevents chapping. 


If the skin of your neck or 
arms or knees or ankles has be- 
come irritated through exposure 
to wind or cold, Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream will soothe it 
quickly—surely. Ask your 
druggist for Hinds today. Or, 
for a sample, write A. S. Hinds 
Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


HINDS 


© 1931, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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3 NEW 
HINDS PRODUCTS 


Here’s that New Way 
of Skin Care... 


Hinds Cleansing Cream. 
Remarkable new liquefy- 
ing cleansing cream that 
melts at skin heat. Utterly 
unlike old-type heavy 
cleansing creams that go 
on skin like lard and re- 
quire strenuous rubbing. 
40¢, 65¢. 


Hinds Toning Cleanser. 
New liquid cleanser 
which refines pores. 65¢. 


Hinds Texture Cream. 
Greaseless night cream to 


counteract dry, scaly skin. 
40¢, 65¢. 


CREAM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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SE 
THE VALUE OF 
YOUR HOME- 
WITH the NEW 


Fieorela, 


youth and beauty once again. 


unless you guard against it. 
evitable the expense and great 
of refinishing floors. 

Among the opinions of realtors 


face, hard, bri 


surface waxing. 


..an investment in 


large dividends. 


“The Secret of Beautiful 
Floors’’ tells you all about 
it...the coupon below 
brings you this interesting 
booklet the name of 

your nearby dealer 


Dealers: There are a few terri- 
tories still available in which 
The Floorola Corporation has 
no representation. Write or 
wire at once for particulars. 


OUSANDS of owners of new homes pro- 

tect their floors with the remarkble new 
FLOOROLA method...through the use of this 
amazingly different machine, the floors of old 
establishments have also found permanent 


The always delightful appearance of 
your FL ROLA finished floors 
will enhance the value of your home 
modern new 
method of floor maintenance pays 


Half of the 
charm and 

value of the 
home is in 

the cleanli- 
ness, beauty 
and sheen of 
its-floors._ 


Day by day depreciation is costing you money 
Delay makes in- 


inconvenience 


and architects, 


none more aptly emphasizes the necessity for 
FLOOROLA than that of Roger H. Bullard, 
a prominent architect of New York City: 
“Half the charm and value of the home is in 
the cleanliness, beauty and sheen of its floors.’’ 
FLOOROLA Banishes Obsolete Waxing Methods! 
FLOOROLA'S unique method asste- 
aly Come as it 3 
rma maint the origina 
WAX quickly imparts a crystal-clear sur- 
lliant, non-slipping...a 
surface forever rid of the objectional 
features of old-style, non-penetrating, 


No other machine 
has this vital, ex- 
clusive, superior 
method of wox 
distribution that 


automatically 


CLEANS 


The Floorola Corporation. 
Dept. BHG-1 York, Pennsylvania 
want to more new process— 
Bs send me your interesting booklet, “The Secret of Beautiful % 
Name 
Address 
N State 
Send name of nearest dealer. 


RICED WITHIN THE REACH 


+ EVERY HOME OWNER 


Planning to Organize a Club? 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


tells you how to go about it 


Edith Wasson McElroy 


JANUARY brings much renewed activity 
among club tenn ey The gayeties of the 
holiday season are past, the children are 
back in school once more, the household 
has returned to normal, and the home- 
maker eagerly turns to her club meetings 
for mental stimulation and recreation. 
Such interesting clubs as there are to- 
day! Among the letters that come to the 
Club Editor’s desk are so many telling of 
splendid ideas for study and play that 
clubs all over the country have discovered. 
Of course, there 


of course, must be very simple, and 
so much depends on the right start! Can 
you help, even a little?” 

There is really no difficulty in organiz- 
ing a club if you are full of enthusiasm 
about your project. Talk it over with your 
neighbors and friends and you will dis- 
cover other women who feel the same 
lack, or women who belong to large clubs 
and would much prefer joining a smaller, 
more intimate group. When you have in- 
terested several others, invite them to 

your home, quite in- 


are always letters 
from distracted 
women who have 
had thrust upon 
them a subject such 
as ““The Influence of 
Holbein on Six- 
teenth-Century 
Art” or “Contrast 
the Life of the Gre- 
cian Woman With 
That of the Woman 
of Today,” but there 
are a great many 
more from women 
who ask help in 
planning a really 
program 


A JANUARY SUGGESTION 


PLAN an out-of-doors open meeting 
and invite the members of your families. 
A sliding party, with fathers and big 
brothers in charge of the sleds, and a 
supper eaten around a great bonfire, will 
send your crowd home rested and relaxed, 
ready for a good night’s sleep. 


formally, some after- 
noon to discuss the 
plan. Suggest that 
they drop in late in 
the afternoon and 
have ready for them 
a plate of freshly 
made cinnamon 
toast and a pot of 
fragrant tea. When 
they are all comfort- 
ably seated the sug- 
gestion should be 
made that a tempo- 
rary chairman be 
chosen to take 
charge of the meet- 
ing and a temporary 
secretary appointed 


... “You suggest a 
winter's study on 
‘The Westward Trek’; it sounds so in- 
teresting to our program committee. 
Won’t you send us an outline on this sub- 
ject?” And with what a feeling of satis- 
faction a list of suggestions is started on 
its way, knowing that this club will spend 
a pleasant and profitable winter. 

“But,” you object, “I don’t belong toa 
club! When I hear my friends telling of 
their interesting club activities, | am ter- 
ribly envious. Several years ago I was 
asked to join a good club here (there is 
only one real study club in the town), but 
the children were small then and I had 
no help, so it just didn’t seem possible for 
me to do it. Now that I have more leisure, 
I am not asked to join. What ought I do?” 


In REPLY to that protest, I only wish 
I had the space to quote the many letters 
from women who are busily organizing 
clubs to fit their own particular needs. 
Such letters as this one from a woman in 
Montana: “A little group of women in this 
community out here in the mountains 
would like to organize a club—won’t you 
please tell us how to do it? We feel so un- 
certain how to proceed. What shall we 
study? This is a small town and we are 
far from a large city, so we have little 
quneremney for outside contacts. We are 
all busy wives and mothers, but we would 
like something to stimulate us mentally as 
well as providing some social recreation 
for ourselves and our families.” Or this 
letter from Point Barrow, Alaska: “I am 
trying to organize a sort of Parent-Teach- 
er group here in our school. The parents 
are mostly natives and very primitive. I 
do so want to help them to understand 
child care and welfare. The program, 


in order that a com- 

me record of the club’s business may be 

ept from the very beginning. A motion 

can then be made that the group organize 

itself as a club, the motion can be put toa 

vote by the president pro tem, and—pres- 
to—you are a club! 


THE next step is to adopt a constitution. 
The acting president should appoint a 
committee of not more than three (small 
committees always accomplish so much 
more than larger ones!) to prepare a ten- 
tative form to submit at the next meeting 
of the club. If this form meets with a 

proval it should be adopted and the offi- 
cers chosen according to its provisions. 

It is necessary for a small club to have 
only these officers: president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. If the mem- 
bership is small, it is ordinarily best to 
conduct all business openly at the meet- 
ings. A large organization, having differ- 
ent departments, may need an executive 
committee or board of directors that will 
transact the business and bring its recom- 
mendations before the club for approval. 

Most clubs also need several standing 
committees, such as social, program, fi- 
nance, and membership. The standing 
committees should be named in your con- 
stitution and their duties indicated. The 
president should, in the same way, be 
given authority to appoint such special 
committees as are necessary to carry on 
the affairs of the club. 

After you have completed your organ- 
ization, you will be ready to plan your 
program. The newly organized club has a 
splendid opportunity to do something 
more than arrange a program of tedious 
papers full of detailed statistics copied 
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from the encyclopedia or some other refer- 
ence book. During the coming months I 
am going to tell you of some of the inter- 
esting things other clubs are doing—such 
fascinating hobby clubs, travel clubs, dra- 
matic clubs, Nevare clubs, handcraft 
clubs—clubs of every sort with programs 
combining study and recreation—as the 
readers of this department are telling us 
about! These clubs have planned pro- 
grams to fit the particular needs of dhcis 
own members and communities. If your 
community has no library, a book club 
will bring the new books to its members, 
and the ks, when the members have 
all read them, will serve as a nucleus for a 
public library, and what an opportunity 
for service there is in sponsoring one! 


I CANNOT resist telling you just a little 
about the fascinating plan one club is us- 
ing. These women live in a fair-size town, 
but it is in rather a sparsely settled state, 
and good theatrical companies almost 
never come there. They organized this 
club, planning to read two or three of the 
season’s outstanding plays and to study 
the work of contemporary dramatists. One 
member, who had a little dramatic train- 
ing, suggested they give two or three sim- 
ple plays during the year, but these were 
all busy women and the plan lagged. 
Finally someone suggested, “Why not ask 
the young peo ie the town to put on 
these plays?” This idea met with immedi- 
ate enthusiasm, and the young people 
took up the plan with alacrity. There was 
reat ransacking of old trunks and attics 
or costumes, and from inexpensive ma- 
terials were fashioned some stunning ef- 
fects in both stage settings and wearing 
apparel. The first play was a great suc- 
cess, and a second was immediately 
chosen. The children of the neighborhood 
then protested they were being unfairly 
treated, so a marionette show was started 
for them. With the greatest secrecy the 
children, in small groups, arrange their 
shows. They make their own funny little 
puppets, often write their own plays, and 
construct the tiny stage settings from 
pasteboard. When the shows are com- 
pleted they are given with great ceremony 
for the other children and admiring par- 
ents and friends. A small admission is 
charged to all of the different perform- 
ances and the money used to pay the run- 
ning expenses. A generous surplus is ac- 
cumulating, and they are now embarking 
on a much more ambitious project—a 
Little Theater! “We want a real Little 
Theater Building,” one of these women 
wrote me; “ you can’t believe how enthusi- 
astic this entire community is about the 
plan. It will mean so much to everyone 
for miles around to have a recreation 
center of this sort.” 

: bas fun it must be to belong to this 
club! 


[Editor’s Note: Mrs. McElroy has pre- 
arte for you a leaflet containing many 
elpful suggestions, including a model con- 
stitution and simple parliamentary rules 
helpful to a new organization as well as a 
list of good handbooks for a club to own. 
Ask for Leaflet No. B-O-10, “ How to Con- 
duct a Club Meeting,” and be sure to in- 
close a 2-cent stamp for her reply. 

She will also gladly help you with sug- 
gestions as to references for your club 
papers and interesting ideas for club pro- 
grams. If your club program for this year 
has been a particularly good one, tell her 
about it. It may solve another club’s 
difficulty !] 
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Now READY for 100,000 home-makers 


your 
to benefit by this helpful portfolio? 


to Secure 


FREE 4 


+ This full-size rotogravure 
_- portfolio is illustrated with 
scores of photographs; | 
complete with work sheets | 
_ and color harmony charts 

for every kind of room. 
Secure FREE copy fromthe 
_ home furnishings dealer 
displaying emblem shown 
at right. Ifunable to obtain 
in your locality, send $1 to 
cover handling and mail- — 
4 ing, to National Home Fur- | 
Rishings Program, Dept. 
BG,666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, and Planbeok 
be sent by return mail. 


© 1931. N.H.F.P. 


NATIONAL HOME 


Let Ross Crane and 6 other noted author- 
ities show you their secrets of charming 
home surroundings... Your copy FREE 


Ss RETS of successful home surroundings— 

help in making the most of your rooms 
—now yours for the asking in ““The Home Fur- 
nishings Planbook.”” With this big, looseleaf 
portfolio you can “take stock” of your rooms 
under the expert guidance of Ross Crane and 
six other noted decorators. Nowadays, it is so 
important to have home furnishings that 
truly tell what you are! 


A modest investment—a new chair for the 
living room, perhaps; a new rug for the din- 
ing room; a new bedroom suite—such easily 
made selections will work miracles of charm. 
But first get “The Home Furnishings Plan- 
book.” Be first in your community to discover 
its secrets and apply them to your home! 


FURNISHINGS INDUSTRY 


See Advertising Index, page 77 


$1 Planbook 
! 
y 
“iz, 


“SUNNY SAN ANTONIO. 


“Every American- 
Should See San Antonio 


Come travel back along the in- 
spiring trail of San Antonio’s 
history. Its missions---outposts 
of civilization in America---were 
old when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed! The 
Alamo, where patriots died for 
Texas liberty, still stands. 

“Every American should see 
San. Antonio” is the exclamation 
of travelers thrilled at the charm 
of this city, with its blending of 
the best traditions of colonial 
Spain, the old South and the 
robust West. 

Here is a cosmopolitan center 
in which 20th century pioneers 
are creating wealth and finding 
happiness. Join them this winter, 
whether for pleasure or profit! 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 42 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
A:xtec Building San Antonio, Texas 


WET CELLARS MADE DRY 


from the Inside / 


Smooth-On No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 

About 25 Ibs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-lb. can or 25 
or 100-lb. keg from 
your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


PRNAMENTALS 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines—Seeds 
Landscape your home this year. Get our new 
free 1931 catalog. Let it help you solve your 
pleating problems. Everything listed complete 


. al: 2 year 
vet’ $5.00 per 100; Spires 
Van Houtte 10 for 
Allen’s Nursery & jouse 
Bex 14 Geneva, Ohie 


Among Ourselves 


you will find that you have also solved the 
lighting problems in every room. The pro- 
miscuous placing of electric outlets about 
a room, one here and one there, without 
any definite relation to any specific piece 
of furniture, is bound to result in either 


[ Continued from page 16) 


Easy Contest 


So MANY photographs were sent in— 
thousands of them—that the job of se- 
lecting prizewinning pictures was a very 
large job indeed. Except for the impossi. 
bility of printing pages of names, the hon- 
orable-mention Vise would have been long- 
er. But apd ana isn’t room, and so the 
judges can only express pleasure over the 
myriad subjects entered and say “thank 
you” for your interest. We expect to pub- 
lish pictures of prize winners and ka 
Here Are THE Resu tts! 


First Prize: Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. 

Wells, Scottsville, New York. 
Second Prize: Mr. and 
Mrs. H. D. Phillips,Chat- 

 tanooga, Tennessee. 

x Third Prize (Tie): Mrs. 
Randolph Buck, Hubbard 

Woods, Illinois. 
Third Prize (Tie): Miss 
Bess Gropengieser, Onida, 

“South Dakota. 
Two-Dollar prizes have 
been awarded to Mrs. 
Maude W. King, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York; Mrs. T. 
A. McClain, Calhoun, 
Georgia; Mrs. J. Walter 
ones, Prescott, Arizona; 
homas P. Moore, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Mabel C. Knudson, Crown 
Hill, Clermont, Iowa; Wal- 
ter J. Haring, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 


He is five years old and would 
not want to be a prodigy—his 
violin is just fun for him! 
Max Rogers, Long Beach, Cal. 


dolph Buck, Hubbard 
Woods, Illinois; Mrs. J. 
Cookman Boyd, Balti- 


additional expense or the introduction of 
ture is moved in. I think the dining-room 
fares worst from indiscriminate lighting, 
particularly when the low-hung center fix- 
ture is employed. The dining table must 
be centered under this fixture regardless of 
and the table. If the buffet is placed paral- 
lel to a side wall and the opposite wall is 
taken up by windows, then the center 
light should be placed suf- 
ficiently off center to ac- 
the center of the available - 
space. The result is a well- ‘ar 
balanced, comfortable ar- 
rangement. 
A room usually has more Wee 
pieces are placed parallel ; 
to the wall. Too much 
angle and across-the-cor- 
ner placement results in a 
restless atmosphere. A 
is never crowded, never 
uncomfortable.—Mrs. 
Hazel Crosby Cizek, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 
A Good Spanking 
many speeches on “Don’t 
Spank Your Child,” that I 
am quite “fed up” on the 
subject. As.a modern mother who believes 
in modern methods, a mother of three 
small persons, I firmly believe that there 
are times when a good spanking clears the 
armosphere of the home just as much as 
an electric storm clears the air we breathe. 
Yes! Yes! Just a minute, please, and 
After an absence of five weeks from 
two well-trained little girls, I returned to 
find a 14-month-old darling little girl 
changed into a 15-month-old little tyrant. 
It was quite evident that in some tantrum 
For weeks we had something like half- 
hour demonstrations from her at irregular 
periods and the usual firm “No, no” only 
caused her to kick and scream or to act 
like an ill-bred little animal. 
method. After giving her a thoro physical 
examination and trying all our modern 
methods of dealing with such a problem, 
we, too, were about ready to scream and 
kick. 
to cry “I want—” If I remember correct- 
ly it was the coffee percolator she wanted. 
I turned the little maid across my knee 
(just as Mother used to do) and, pushing 
down her bloomers, gave her six stinging 
looked startled for a moment, stopped 
crying, and a few minutes later ran to me 
and, putting both chubby arms about me, 
said, “ Mutter, tiss me.” And our problem 
was solved.—Mrs. E. Marie Pratt, Can- 


unsightly extension cords when the furni- 
how much space is left between the buffet 
commodate the table in 
balance when the heavy 
beautifully planned room 
I HAVE read and heard so 
reasonably well-trained and very healthy 
Vll explain. 
or other she had won her point. 
We did not believe in the spanking 
One morning before breakfast she began 
smacks with a large flexible comb. She 
ton, Ohio. 


more, Maryland; Mrs. 
Charles E. Earle, Cumber- 
land, Maryland; Tillman Jones, Albany, 
Georgia; W. M. Reyes, Orange, New 
Jersey; and A. H. Humpheries, Kenne- 
cott, Alaska. 

One-Dollar prizes go to M. i Beck, 
Freeport, Illinois; Mrs. Walter W. Kiel, 
Fort Madison, Iowa; Mrs. Roy Coverly, 
Howell, Michigan; A. H. Scott, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; Wesley Lidaker, Los 
Angeles, California; Mrs. Fred Auld, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Mrs. N. R. 
Blackmore, Columbia, Missouri; Mrs. A. 
O. Snow, Middleton, New York; Mrs. 
E. L. Nichoson, Coytesville, New Jer- 
sey; Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Greene, Des 
Moines, Iowa; G. W. French, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey; Billy Meck, Runnemede, 
New Jersey; O. Holmes, Chicago, Illinois; 
Mrs. W. C. McDonough, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Miss Edith M. Bielenberg, Iowa City, 
Iowa, and Miss Maude A. Herring, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 

Honorable mention to Mrs. Randolph 
Buck, Hubbard Woods, Illinois; Mrs. 
Dorsey Baird, Hastings, Nebraska; G. W. 
French, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Mrs. 
Frank Becker, Bellevue, Washington; 
Mrs. Otto J. Randel, McCook, Nebraska; 
E. Wesley Lidaker, Los Angeles, Califor. 
nia; Robert W. Lasher, Morrison, Illinois; 
Mrs. Millard T. Wheeler, Port Jefferson 
Station, New York; Miss Alma Dean 
Luginbill, Monroe, Michigan; Miss Wini- 
fred Holmwood, Milford, Michigan; Miss 
Eula M. Watt, Amity, Oregon; Miss Bess 
Gropengieser, Onida, South Dakota; Al- 
bert G. Erickson, Hawthorne Post Office, 
Chicago, Illinois; and Mrs. Elsie 
Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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Junipers—the Most 
Useful Evergreens 
[Continued from page 23) 


with white. The Pfitzer Juniper, variety 
pfitzeriana, is a pyramidal type with hori- 
zontal - spreading branches of grayish 
green. 

The varieties of Juniperus communis, 
which are known as the Common Juniper, 
are indigenous to the dry rocky parts of 
New Jersey and northward thru New 
York and the New England states. The 
berries of this were used in medicine. 


THE two Juniperus communis depressa 
types and Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia 
and the varieties of Juniperus horizontalis 
are the sprawling prostrate forms which 
are so useful as ground cover on sandy 
slopes and give great satisfaction when 
used for facing down taller growth. Be- 
cause of the variations in color that can 
be obtained they can be used with fine 
effect in large rockery plantings. I have 
seen some remarkable results produced on 
large estates in all parts of this country 
and also in England by a skillful use of 
these to break up the monotony of large 
rock gardens. 

The redcedar (Juniperus virginiana) is 
the one from which wood is obtained for 
the manufacture of lead pencils. It is 
found all over the country but most ex- 
tensively from Virginia southward. This 
and some of the other varieties have a 
close-grained, fragrant wood that is much 
used for the interior finish of houses and 
in the manufacture of small household 
articles. It is also used for making posts 
and bulkheads and for boxes for use in 
waterlily pools because of its durability 
when exposed to considerable moisture. It 
also is exceptionally lasting when placed 
in direct contact with the soil. 

Some of the irregular-spreading forms, 
such as the Pfitzer Juniper, are useful for 
massing with other evergreens such as 
Chamaecyparis or Thuya. This is by far 
the most useful of the evergreens for 
planting about the foundation of our 
homes. To make another variation in the 
planting, the several varieties of Cupres- 
sus and True Cedars may be interspersed, 
to suit the owner’s taste, with interesting 
effects, but of course both these families, 
of which the Italian Cypress and the Cedar 
Lebanon are the best known, are not as 
hardy as the juniper and care must be 
taken to plant them where weather con- 
ditions will permit. 


IN THE forest, which after all is the 
natural home of all trees, some leaves are 
dropped and in decaying form a loose 
spongy mulch over the roots. In our garden 
plantings we should try to duplicate this 
as much as possible. 

To have healthy growth we must have 
a sufficient quantity of water. To elimi- 
nate the necessity of frequent watering, I 
suggest that peatmoss should be used, just 
to copy Nature’s method of mulching the 
roots; that is, holding moisture to them 
and not allowing unnecessary evapora- 
tion. 

To conclude, may I remark that once 
your planting is completed very little care 
is needed beyond a little common sense 
and the realization of the most important 
item—keeping as close to Nature as con- 
ditions will permit. 


Garden Book -Sree 


In planning your garden, consult Burpee’s Annual Garden Book 
first! It offers the newest and widest possible information and 
selections for growing more beautiful flowers and improved vege- 
tables. It tells you how to get more pleasure and profit from 
your garden. 


New Vegetables and Flowers for 1931 


You will be particularly interested in Burpee’s Tangerine 
Tomato—a new variety as distinct in appearance as in quality. 
The large, round fruits are the color of a fully ripened tangerine. 
The luscious, tasty flesh is bright golden orange. Among the new 
flowers, four new Burpee Sweet Peas, including “The Burpee” 
—the loveliest of all Sweet Peas ... . chamois-cerise, suffused 
salmon—are most outstanding. 


Read all about these and many other outstanding vegetables and 
flowers in Burpee’s Annual Garden Book for 1931. It will be 
mailed to you free and postpaid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 17 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual Garden Book. 


S1 
uf GARDEN BOOK 
3 
2 
| 
See Advertising Index, page 73 


HIS TAIL WILL 
_ WIG-WAG 


‘THANKS 


* A Spratt’s-fed dog 
has much to be 
thankful for ... 
for Spratt’s crisp 


biscuits contain 
every ingredient 
a dog needs. A Spratt’s-fed e > 
dog has verve and vim... firm <¥ 
muscle, good bone, clean ee 
teeth gums. That ve 


is why veterinarians recom- 
mend Spratt’s F: 

Never feed your canine 
friend a sloppy fare. Rely on 
time-tested foods... Spratt’s. 
Refuse substitutes! Look for 
the famous name, “Spratt’s,” 
on every package. Sold at 
grocery, seed, fi and drug 
stores. And at pet shops. 


* FREE DOG BOOK: 54 
page handbook. eh tool 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRATT $ 


THE FAMOUS FOOD OF CHAMPIONS 


DOG BISCUITS 


FOR YOUR CANARY 
Improved Beauty, Health and Song! 


Special! A regular 25c packet 
Fruit and 
nary ixture and a 


copy of “Canaries, Their 
Varieties and Management,” 
priced at 25c, will be sent any- 
where in U. S. lor 25c in 
stamps and dealer’ Get 
this regular 50c value for 25c. 
Write SPRATT’S PATENT 
LTD., Dept. B-3, Newark, 
N.J —San Francisco, Cal. 

8. L., 1930 


‘SPRATT'S 
EGG,FRUIT & SEED 


CANARY MIXTURE 
Seld in Packels 


WATER LILY POOL 
for every arden 


No garden is modern without the colorful beauty, 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a Water 
Lily Pool. Even small gardens have room for at least 
a simple tub-garden. 


Complete Water Garden—Only $5 
Choice of pink, blue, yellow, or white Water 
Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border Plants; Cedar 
Water Lily Tub and pair of Snails. All for $5. 

Send for FREE illustrated booklet; tells _ to build 
pool or nt tub garden; descri Water Lilies, 
ts, Ornamental Fishes. 


W™. TRICKER-INc. 


1100 Rainbow Terrace Independence, Ohio 
12 | Silver /50 
SPIREA | Gladiolus Mastodon 


Strong, well 
Above offers postpaid in 
line of Stock at 


The Wiitten-ekerman Nurseries 


Box<} Bridgman, Michigan 


Prices Direct to Planter 


Merry Figures 
From Vegetables 


[ Continued from page 25} 


most people to make similar figures, a few 
explanations and directions may not be 
amiss. 

One of the first questions I am asked is, 
“How do you fasten them together?” 
This is easy to answer and to do. Vege- 
tables are easy to pierce, and as the figures 
are not intended for much handling but 
are meant for stationary figures, we sim- 
ply want to use things that will hold the 
vegetables firmly and not be visible, espe- 
cially conspicuous. All that is needed are 
some skewers pointed at both ends and 
some stiff wires of different sizes and 
lengths, depending on the size of the fig- 
ures, to fasten heads, bodies, and legs to- 
gether and hold them and the arms in po- 
sition. Arms can generally be fastened on 
with hairpins or nails of different sizes. 
Wires going up thru the bodies and down 
thru the legs into gimlet or nailholes in an 
inch-thick board enable figures to stand. 
Hair is fastened on with small hairpins, 
double-pointed matting tacks, or fine, stiff 
wire cut into short lengths and bent into 
the shape of matting tacks. Tiny pins are 
used for pinning on eyes and mouths, 
larger pins for other things. 


Ir THERE isa stem, root, or protuber- 
ance on a vegetable that will answer for a 
nose, leave it. If a face has no nose, give 
it one of something near the same color. 

For eyes I use different things: pump- 
kin, squash, and melon seeds with the 
edges and centers blacked with ink or put 
on with black pins; carpet or furniture 
tacks are simple and effective. 

Mouths are drawn on red or white 
paper and cut out and pinned on. 

The Hindoo (shown on page 25) has a 
big ear of corn for a body, the husks form- 
ing his robe. His arms are small, undevel- 
oped ears. The corn husks of the bod y-ear 
are wound with a piece of husk to form the 
neck. The turban of corn husks conceals 
the lack of brains in his beet head. Corn 
husks should be wet before using them. 

The lion has for a head a large red pep- 
per, the body is a cucumber, the legs are 
lima-bean pods, the tail is asparagus, and 
the toes are tiny onions. His mane is made 
of grass, and the eyes are currant toma- 
toes fastened on with black pins. 

The football player is made entirely 
from peppers except for the cornsilk hair 
and paper eyes and teeth. 

Miss O’Celery is of course made from 
a head of celery, with cornsilk used for 
hair; kale forms the scarf, with the head, 
nose, and eyes made from onions. 

Martha Washington Jackson has a gay 
squash body and dress. Her head is a 
small dark green watermelon; her arms 
and legs are black popcorn. Her shoes, as 
well as her bonnet, are made of corn husks. 


Maule’s 
SEED BOOK 


Grow a blue-ribbon garden with Maule’s 
Seeds. This book tells you how. Describes 
hundreds of vegetables and flowers. 
Send for it today. 

We have been seed specialists for 54 
years. Discriminating gardeners come 
to us every year. They are enthusiastic 
over Maule’s Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

Maule’s Seeds always please. Scientif- 
ically tested for vigorous, abundant life. 
Guaranteed with a money-back bond. 
Get real results with Maule’s Seeds. 
Write for your free copy of Maule’s 
Seed Book. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
203 Maule Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DONT BUY, 


A Single Fruit Tree 
Shrub or Plant 
Until You Get 


0.A.D. BALDWIN NURSERY CO. 
Box 200 ,Bridgman, Michigan 


Catalog 2i Over 
Showing Amenca’s complete line 

and optical instremants. Lasgest FREE 


formation making choice best for No 
Howe. 
DU MAURIER CO,, Dert.671 ELMIRA,N. Y. 


hote' sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every coun’ in 


rope. Write for free 


perennials, bulbs, etc., to 
beautify your home and make your 
orchard and garden profitable. New 
shrubs, roses and other new rare va- 


Buy direct. yar today for 1931 
WOODLAWN 
A Rochester, 


FREE ROSE BOOK 
1931 EDITION shows in exquisite colors, and 
tells how to grow the famous “Roses of 

information. 
Write 


A 
LER BROS. CO. Ts FREE 
en New Castle, Ind. 


Box 164 


per hundred. 


WELCH NURSERY, 


Spirea Van Houttei, 


$3 18 inches $1. rer] 
. 5 Regal Lilies $1. 20 German Irie $1. 5 Red 
$i. 31 ear Shrubs $4. Privet or Barberry Hedgina 
ums or — l5e 
epsid). Four Catalog 
im other trade liste. Prices ‘say 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


SHILOH GARDENS, 


Gladiolus From Prize Winning Stock 

1000 bulblets, 100 each of 10 » fae varieties name labeled and 

150 plump first year bulbe of fine varieties mixed.......... $2.00 
bulbe and many bulblete should bloom firet season. 

that magnificent dahlia, until Feb. ist. lst. 5 for.. $1.00 

40 tris, 2 each of 20 fine var. ail colors, name labeled $2.00 

P. 0. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB- 


teatures not 
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Radiators Under 


Cover [ Continued from page 26} 


of less than two years, made themselves 
exceedingly appropriate in their function- 
ing and quite indispensable. They are 
available in standard-stock sizes, or one 
may order them to exact size at a very 
slight increase of price. 

here is also an adjustable cover which 
slides together for a small radiator or ex- 
tends to meet the dimensions of a larger 
one. In all styles allowance is made of 
course for piping, and there is easy access 
to the valves. In some styles there are ad- 
justable legs to allow for any unevenness 
of the floor. Arrangements are also pro- 
vided for fastening the inclosures to the 
floor. 


THe question whether the cover does 
not lessen the actual heat of the radiator 
is frequently asked. If the radiator cover 
is large enough to allow a good circulation 
of air about the radiator, it will not inter- 
fere with the heat radiation. Actually, it 
may mean a warmer room, for by direct- 
ing the flow of air away from the wall and 
outward into the room, more heat is cen- 
tered in the living part of the room itself. 
One excellent style which it seems to me 
is worthy of serious consideration drops 
inside of the grilled opening a curtain, 
thru which the air passes in its outward 
flow and is filtered clean of much of the 
dust that would ordinarily be taken into 
the lungs. When I asked if the curtain 
really removes much of the dirt I was told 
that it was necessary to vacuum it at least 
once a week. In this style the heat is 
slightly reduced, something like 8 percent, 
but who would not prefer to breathe the 
cleaner air? 

Good looks are a tremendous factor in 
these radiator inclosures. One might be 
tempted to buy them on that score alone, 
for the dignity and charm with which they 
have invested the heretofore ugly exposed 
radiator wins them immediate favor with 
the homemaker. If, for instance, the tall 
hall radiator has always been an eyesore 
in your otherwise very charming and 
hospitable hall, it may be completely in- 
closed. With a mirror above, a scarf, a 
pair of candles (in wintertime), or a deco- 
rative tray, thus a complete change takes 
place and at once establishes the key of 
your home. 


IF THE living-room is'done in 
style the same idea may be carried out in 
the cover. There are different designs in 
the grille, from the woven-steel cane (just 
like cane-seated chairs, only of steel), 
and the square basket weave to the less 
expensive stamped cane design. The 
finishes are artistic and in excellent taste. 
The wood finishes, such as American or 
French walnut, red or brown mahogany, 
or golden oak, are so excellent that a 
cabinet has to be actually touched before 
you know it is metal. 

One may also obtain different color 
enamels, including an old ivory with 
which the entire radiator cabinet is an- 
tiqued. You may purchase them covered 
with just a prime coat, to be finished by 
the 

They are typically modern products, 

hese radiator covers, serving their func- 
tional purpose in the most effective and 
practicable way possible. And because 
they are also good-looking they meet every 
demand of good taste and period style. 


Less Than 10c 
Per Running Foot! 
=’ You will save alot of money buying your Lawn Fence, Drive 
| Gates, Walk Gates, etc. direct from my factory at the low prices 
, which my Straight Line Selling Plan makes possible. Dozens 
of beautiful styles to select from at less than 10c per running 
foot and up. Write for Free Catalog today and see the money my 


Direct From Factory--Frei ght Paid 


plan will save you. Remember my low prices are delivered prices 
—I pay thefreight. Over a million satisfied customers save a lot 
of money by sending their orders to us when they need Lawn 
Fence, Farm and Poultry Fence, Poultry Netting, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Lawn Mowers Sprayers, Nursery Stock, Baby 
Chicks, Incubators, Brooders. Poultry Supplies, Paints, 

naces, Washing Machines, Cream 


Separators, etc, 
Big New Catalog Free 


; Don’t wait but send for catal ow—you'll fi 
a big worth-while coving in my 
thing shown in this book—162 


Orders shi 
ved—no waiting—no 
rown. 


New Hardy Carnation 
Easy To Grow From Seed 


Here is a Carnation that is different from any you have ever 
seen in a garden, as it is a new exclusive Harris specialty. 
The large red, white or pink flowers rival the florist’s in 
perfume—and from 50 to 100 grow on every plant. 


If the seed is started indoors, it will commence to bloom 
the first year and continue for several years. Asit is hardy, 
seed can be sown outdoors for the next summer’s bloom. 


Special Offer—a special large size pkt. a mixture 
of various colors (with complete directions) only 
26c in stamps. 
Try Harris’ northern grown seeds direct from our own seed farm. 
We have many new and improved varieties of both annuals and 


hard perennials you can grow from seed, such as Harris Monarch 
Delphinium, Pompom Zinnias, Pink Larkspur, etc. 


The Interesting Texd 
SECRETS GARDENING 


In this Free Book even advanced amateurs will find 
valuable hints on Garden planning and the control of 
garden pests. 


We are also large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, Hardy Peren- 

nials and many other plants and bulbs. Our free catalog in color, 

gives just the information you want about each variety and offers 
‘ou the opportunity of buying seeds of a very superior quality direct 
rom our Farms at Growers’ prices. 


Ask for Catalog today. 
JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, R.F.D.2, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Let Me Start You im a New 


interior Decoration 
Period and Modern Styles, Draperies, Color 
Harmony. All fundamentals. Faculty of lead- 
decorators. Send for Cutal 


of 
8 Avenue, New York City 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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and your 
potted plants 
will thrivel 


Of course, you water your potted plants 
every day—but you must feed them regular- 
ly, too, or they will soon look droopy and 
starved. Loma—the perfectly balanced 
plant food—stimulates and nourishes, keeps 
those pot-bound plants healthy and cturdy 
—with glossy green leaves and full, colorful 
blooms. It is used by leading growers every- 
where. You can get Loma in 5 or 1-pound 
cartons from any dealer in lawn, garden 
and florists’ supplies. Tennessee Copper & 
Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Loma 
—the food for potted 


and greenhouse plants 


Never before such values. Shown above is a 
typical example. We ship the lumber cut to 
fit, freight paid to your station. You can build the 
home yourself, and save money, from plans we furnish. 
Material highest quality. No extras! Cut at mill saves 
one-third r cost, makes tighter, warmer, sturdier 

™ home. Customers claim savings from $300, 
\ to $2000, over local estimates. 


4 Bay City, Mich. 
a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 
5 Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 10 
allsummer. Mailed Postpaid for 
One packet each of Petunies 89 varicties, 
Calliepsis 27 kinds, Peppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pioks 68 kinds, Seapdragen 75 best varieties. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Send 10c to pay 


I Spend an Evening With the Seed Catalogs 


[ Continued from page 29] 


Calendula shows no center at all but is 
crowded with row on row of satin petals. 
China-asters have taken on the forms 
and interest of chrysanthemums so that 
one would not recognize them as related 
to the little single flower from which they 
sprang. Some are great double balls, there 
are ones with flat, shaggy petals, ones 
with quilled petals, and anemone-flowered 
sorts. The shades of color range from 
—_ white thru the pinks and reds and 
lues to deepest purple. It has taken the 
patient work of many years and of many 
men to give us this glad array. 


SWEET PEAS have advanced from little 
tight-capped blooms of questionable fra- 
grance to long lists of specially named 
sorts that show an abundance of flowers 
over a long period, flowers that are large 
and delicately ruffled, and colors with all 
of the pastels of the rainbow. 

Pretty-faced pansies, stately larkspurs, 
and modernistic zinnias 
are finer every year, and 
all owe their present-day 
charm to the art of the 
patient horticulturist. 

Some of the flowers 
that have been developed 
recently are classed in the 
catalogs as novelties and 
are shown with special 
cuts and careful descrip- 
tions. Anything that is 
new or rare is a novelty, 
so we find with the novel- 
ties those things that 
have been newly devel- 
oped by the hand of man 
and also those things 
that recently have been 
brought from abroad. 
Each year the rare seeds 
that are sent to this country from China 
and the Orient, Africa and South America 
are tried out in botanical gardens and then 
sent to us thru the pages of novelties in 
the seed catalog. 

It is real adventure to try these, and 
one does not have the true gardener’s 
spirit of romance if they are not intrigued 
into experimenting with several of these 
rarities every year. It is a more fascinat- 
ing gamble than the stock market, for the 
man who plays the stock market plays 
with frayed nerves, and the garden gam- 
bler is ready for his desk at the end of the 
summer with new zest, for one cannot 
grow flowers and nerves at the same time. 

These novelties are always interesting, 
even tho they may not prove practical for 
our own garden, and it is pure fun to see 
something new develop. 


4 
\ 


One time I planted a seed that grewa 
vine, a vine prodigious like Jack’s bean 
stalk, but the leaves looked like squash 
leaves and the flowers were like a white 
lily. The frost melted it to a black pul 
before there was any fruit, but I Shall 
never be quite happy until I find what 
that fruit was going to be. 

In my catalog are lists of plants for 
special places and conditions. I must find 
something that willreally grow in the 
shade. Here is Torenia, the wishbone- 
flower, a low-groWing little plant that will 
be covered all summer with little flowers 
shaped like a snapdragon and colored the 


Betrer Homes anp Garvens, January, 


velvet blue of the pansy. I need many of 
them for the edge of the border that lies 
back in the shade. 

Most of the flowers listed for shade are 
perennials, and there are many more of 
them than I had thought. Purple monks- 
hood (Aconitum), to bloom late, beebalm 
(Monarda didyma), for the summer, Aqui- 
legia and bleedingheart to come early, and 
the Funkias to add beauty with their foli- 
age all of the time. There are many others 
that I shall try later until I find all those 
things that best suit my particular spot of 
shade and my particular fancy. 

I hasten on to find if there is anything 
one can plantona bank in dry, poor soil 
where I thought nothing would grow. Yes, 
a long list. I choose carefully all annuals 
this year—California-poppy, Portulaca, 
French Marigolds. Next year I shall add 
some perennials. There are lists for wet 
places, too, and plans for borders worked 
out in special color schemes. 

I always linger long 
over the lists of peren- 
nial seeds. Most of the 
annuals I can grow with 
fair assurance of success, 
but for perennial seed 
one needs to be some- 
thing of an expert. But 
the very fact that they 
require more skill to han- 
dle them makes one all 
the more desirous of 
growing them. Foxgloves 
and Canterbury - bells 
come as easily as the an- 
nuals. Each year I try 
some other sorts and 
watch the seed flats with 
anxiety. If they do not 
grow — well, it’s a world 
to try to conquer again 
next spring. “And conquer we must”! 


Wuen I have grown Trollius and Thal- 
ictrum, then I shall start on the alpine 
seeds. There are catalogs with whole 
pages of them, hundreds of kinds to repay 
with their charm the painstaking care 
lavished on them. Tentatively I check 
some of the ones I should try first. Alys- 
sum is marked as easy of culture, also 
Nepeta and sunroses (Helianthemum). I 
mark them cautiously at first but end by 
flinging discretion to the winds and write 
them down irrevocably in ink on the 
order sheet. All these years I have wanted 
the European Catmint (Nepeta mussini) 
in my garden, and how can one resist such 
things as sunroses. 

Some year I am going to rent a vacant 
lot and indulge my passion for glads and 
dahlias to the full. I ache to hold great 
armfuls of them, the most luxurious of 
flowers. 

It is late and my catalogs should have 
been put aside long ago, but I cannot lay 
them down until I glance at the vegetable 
sections. Later there will be insecticides 
and plant foods and a weeding tool | 
found in one of them last year, which has 
saved me a lot of backache. 

At last I put aside the catalogs, but I 
know I shall come back to them for many 
more happy hours. Not the latest novd 
nor the breeziest fiction can hold my in- 
terest like the pages of my favorite seed 
catalogs. 
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Most Dogs Can Be 
Taught Good Manners 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


older. Now a dog is inherently and natu- 
rally clean about his own living place if 
he is given half a chance. But when you 
shut a pup indoors before he has learned 
how to ask to go out, and keep him there 
too long, the inevitable happens. We 
must not forget that young pups, unlike 
older dogs, need to be outdoors often, 
several times a day, and certainly after 
being fed, and do not wait until too late. 
In this way outdoor habits are acquired 
and the training is more than half over. 
Then teach the little fellow to ask to go out. 

Go to the outer door, coaxing the pup 
to come with you, as tho for a short walk. 
Get him a bit excited by saying, “Come 
on—want to go?—come on,” and so on. 
As soon as he barks with joy at this prom- 
ised excursion, open the door quickly and 
let him out. He will soon learn that the 
door opens at the sound of his voice. An- 
other way is to begin at once teaching the 
dog to speak for his food, and, as soon 
pon finds his voice, stand at the door, 
holding it slightly ajar, and make him 
speak to get out. A few lessons like this 
and any bright dog will learn to ask to go 
out and to come in whenever he wants to. 
This method also avoids that atrocious 
habit some dogs have of scratching on the 
door when they want it opened. 


Tracu your dog not to jump up on any- 
one, including yourself. A dog cannot tell 
the difference between old clothes and 
new ones. If he is one of the larger breeds, 
when he rears up and puts his forefeet on 
you, just step lightly on one of his hind 
feet, pinching his toes. Bird-dog trainers 
always do this. A few lessons will suffice. 
After this the dog will never jump up 
again. With smaller dogs this method 
would be too harsh, so a better way is to 
rap them smartly over the knuckles of 
their forefeet with a lead pencil whenever 
the forefeet touch your clothing. 

The nasty tongue-licking habit is easier 
to correct. A gentle chuck under the chin, 
just as the red licker comes out, will cure 
the most obstinate case after a few appli- 
cations. It makes the dog bite his own 
tongue if he does not keep it where it 
belongs. 

Do not permit a pup to bark wildly 
every time anyone comes into the house. 
Noisy, barking dogs—and the smaller 
breeds are the worst offenders in this re- 
spect—can be cured by scolding or a good 
cuffing. Or hold the jaws shut. Dogs can- 
not bark without opening their mouths. 
Hold the barker’s jaws firmly together 
until he quiets down. 


More and more as Cars increase and 
traffic becomes heavier do our pets have 
to be taught to “keep in,” and to walk 
“to heel.” This is part of every bird-dog’s 
education. So well are most of them 
schooled to this that they will come in at 
command, keep in, and even walk “to 
heel,” even in the midst of good hunting. 
Begin early with collar and chain, and 
first teach the dog to lead without pulling 
your arms out of their sockets. 

A well-mannered dog, that obeys and 
knows his place, is just as good a pet and 
will like you just as well as those half-wild 
wolves that jump all over your friends and 
do exactly as they please about the home. 
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row all the 
vegetables 


you want... 


It’s fun to work in the garden with this Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder 
and Wheel Hoe. It plants all kinds of vegetable seeds in straight narrow 
rows or hills. Covers the seed at the right depth. Rolls the soil, marks it 
for the next row... and all at one operation! What a relief from the old 
back-breaking job it is to weed and cultivate right up to the row with the 
light-running wheel hoe. Then there’s the handy teeth for deeper cultivation 
and a real little plow for making light furrows or throwing up ridges. 
You'll wonder how you ever got along without it! ‘. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Dept. 102 
Send 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


this Please send me your free book “Home Gardening Made Easy” 


FREE Modernizing Sketch 


Plan Now . . . Save Money 


A growing old that needs repainting if not repairs can 
be modernized for little more than a good paint job. 


Send a kodak or other photograph of 
your present home and let us render, with- 
out obligation, service sketch to show 
simple changes of lines and tell you how 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in at- 
tractive colors can be laid right over old 
sidewalls and roof to give new Dene —new 
insulation against heat and 
cold—and save you repairs Modernizing 
and repainting for a lifetime. Sketch > 


Ask for Book showing 
selected examples of 
homes modernized that 
will give you many ideas 
of what you can do with 


i an old home and tells 
= how its value can be in- 
"| creased two to six times 


to make it either more 


livable or more salable. 


Fon Roots amo 


Weatuervest StaineD 
Co., 
1059 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


| Please send book showing modernized homes. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 
Send Portfolio of togravures of new WEATHERBSEST Homes. 

| ith is a picture of old home for FREE Modernizing 
h and Literature. 


50 PANSIES, giant-flowering 
mixture, beautiful mark- $1 10 
ings (in bud)... . 
50 DAISY, English $1 10 
double, white, pink, red . 
Order Now for Spring Delivery 


FIELD GROWN STOCK 10¢ 
250 ACRES, BLOOMING AGE Each 


Delphiniums, Dark Blue and Light Blue; Columbines, \ 
all colors; Oriental Poppies, flowers 8 Inches across, 
different colors; Double Hollybocks, beautiful colors; 


Houttel Shasta Daisies, Yellow Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 
6 Rock Plants, 6 best kinds D colors; Painted Daisies, Gaillardi cot Williams 
New Chinese Elm, 18 in. to2 ft. 50c Dengloves, “different colors. 
Bie Spruce, bia. ORDER MUST AMOUNT 70 81.10 OR MORE 
1 Chinese 6 to - $1.00 
Satisfaction Order today. Rocx Garpen Piants, 25 Varieties - - 10c each 
wasted. We pay postage, Rocx Garpen Evercreens, 10 Varieties - 10c each 
8 
bargains in (een, shrubs, planta, pa ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
greens, vines, roses, hedges, -.- Many Sc 
Dew varieties. Write for it today. The MER NURSERIES PA 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES Ste ter Packing. 
Dept.2 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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This “‘triple-action” Cisaning Paper is one of the 
“Wonders” of modern housekeeping. It frees the 
dainty housewife from the bother and mess of the 
old way. C P is just a white rag paper, treated 
with fine furniture polish; so soft it wads up in 
the hand like a linen cloth, getting into corners 
and making everything clean and shining. 
Sanitary, too, ween it does not scatter the 
= dust. It is absolutely harmless to 
t furniture or softest hands. 


Ask Your Favorite Merchant to Order a 
Supply for You 
Sold by Department Stores, Stationers, Fancy Grocers, 
Hardware, Drug, and Variety Stores. If they cannot 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Manufacturing W orld-Famous Food-Protection Papers 


desirable f yard. eweet 

vertetice attests song end but 

vee fragrant Soware to ous cum, 

the world, for 10 x 10 ft. garden, 250 postpaid. 


S Have Fun 

Making Money 
- Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at home 

—7\and, what’s more, have real fun do- 

ing it. We show you how, we furnish 

everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing details are given 


Write today for beautifully illustrated idea tell- 
ing all about our methods which have made so many 
women independent. Learn how easy it is to make 
from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful home 
work you can imagine. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! Write now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-A ADRIAN, MICH, 


Budgets I Have Met 


First, it must keep us within our income 
and out of debt. Second, it must be ready 
with the money for things we need at the 
time we need them. And, most important 
of all, it must do these things without 
being a burden to operate and without 
taking all the spontaneity and joy out of 
life. Of course, there is no budget that 
will prove an $8,000 scale of living on a 
$4,000 income. If you are attempting any 
such feat of magic you simply have an 
appetite for grief, and no harsh words 
from me could add much to your punish- 
ment. 

But many families are getting only 
$3,000 worth of living from a $4,000 in- 
come. They are always “broke,” gener- 
ally in debt as long as their credit lasts, 
and they seldom know where the next 
month’s rent is coming from. A suitable 
budget and a little horse sense is the only 
sure cure for this particular variety of 
torture. 


Bur to come back to the custom-tailored 
budget—just how does the amateur go 
about constructing one? Well, the process 
consists mainly of three steps: (1) deter- 
mining your scale of living, which merel 
means deciding the main things in life 
you want to buy with your income; (2) 
making a classified schedule of estimated 
expenditure (the budget itself) which will 
come as close as possible to buying for 
yourself and your family the sort of life 
you want to live, and which adds up to 
the amount of your income; and (3) keep- 
ing a record of the budget at work. 

If you enjoy more than anything else a 
comfortable town tastefully furnished 
and generous in its hospitality, you are 
justified in spending much more on it 
than another family to which home is 
merely a place to sleep—a family that 
would much rather have an expensive 
vacation than a beautiful home. Some 
people prefer, above everything else, the 
sense of security that only a fat savings 
account and ample life insurance can give. 
Others live happily in a furnished room if 
they can have a good car and perhaps a 
little bungalow on a wooded lakeshore. 


Ir IS these individual family preferences 
that determine what business men call the 
“fixed charges” in your budget, such as 
rent, mortgage payments, insurance, fuel, 
and taxes. These remain inexorably the 
same no matter how desperate a fit of 
economy may descend upon you in a 
“bad” month. In this respect they differ 
from such expenses as clothing, gasoline, 
new furniture, food, repairs, and recrea- 
tion. These items can either be cut or de- 
ferred when the financial storm clouds 
ao. But if your fixed charges cannot 

met, it means you must change your 
entire scale of living—you must move 
into a cheaper house, drop some of your 
life insurance, or seek a less expensive 
circle of friends. 

So first make a list of your actual or 
estimated fixed charges, your largest and 
least flexible expenses, for a year. Add 
these up and subtract the total from your 
yearly income. Out of what is left must 
come the balance of your pues Make 
a list of them, necessities first, comforts 
next, and luxuries last. Such a lise, in my 
own family, appears about as follows: 

Fixed Charges: (1) taxes; (2) house pay- 
ments or rent; (3) insurance: life, health, 
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accident, fire, auto, burglary, and mis- 
cellaneous; (4) notes and loans; and (5) 
savings and investments. 

Necessary Operating Expenses: (1) prop- 
erty improvements; (2) house repairs; (3) 
house equipment; (4) food*; (5) gas, 
light, water*; (6) fuel, ice; (7) laundry*; 
(8) postage, telegraph, telephone; (9) 
clothing: father, mother, children; (10) 
educational; (11) car repairs and upkeep; 
(12) medical expense; (13) transportation 
expense. . 

Comforts: (1) servants; (2) books and 
magazines; (3) personal expense*: father, 
mother, children. 

Luxuries: (1) gifts; (2) church and 
charity*; (3) amusements*; (4) Christmas 
gifts; (5) club and membership fees; (6) 
vacation; (7) entertainment. 

Savings should be one of these items, 
and if you are a normal person it will rank 
as a necessity. Even a confirmed spend- 
thrift will probably rate a savings account 
as at least a comfort. 

Put down an estimate for each account, 
based on past experiences (fixed charges 
first), until you get about two-thirds thru 
the list. At this point you will probably 
discover that you are out of money and 
that the ten items at the end of the list 
will just have to be blotted out of your life. 
This is the time to go back, examine the 
items already estimated very harshly and 
unsympathetically, rob one of them of a 
hundred dollars a year, another of fifty, 
others of smaller amounts. Donate these 
forced contributions to the starving ac- 
counts at the end of the list. You then 
have a budget, but it must be trimmed 
and polished a bit before it is ready 
for use. 


Nor E particularly the personal ac- 
counts. They are among the most impor- 
tant of all, because they mark the difference 
between a budget that is an impossible 
tyrant and one that is a faithful servant 
and friend. To understand their impor- 
tance requires a little dip into our knowl- 
edge of human nature, otherwise known 
as psychology. Every human being that 
works for a living (this includes the wife, 
of course) must have some money, how- 
ever small the amount, which can be spent 
as foolishly as they please and without the 
necessity of accounting to anyone for it. 


‘Without this outlet the best budget in 


so world will not stave off eventual re- 
volt. 

This personal cash allowance should 
cover the husband’s extra carfare, lunches, 
tobacco, newspapers, and a small sum a 
week extra (even in the rest family) 
with which he can get a fos massage or 
buy something perfectly foolish and use- 
less. Similar provision should be made for 
the wife—a fund for small necessities plus 
a small amount to spend as recklessly as 
desired. With this safety valve the budget 
is safe. Neither husband nor wife should 
be required to keep any record of how 
their personal allowance is spent. 


Your spendings under each of the other 
headings must be recorded. There are a 
number of ways in which this may be 
done, but experts have applied their knowl- 
edge to the problem and have succeeded 
in simplifying the operation to a remark- 
able degree. Specially prepared books and 
record forms are available for the purpose 
[*Paid in cash, others by check.] 
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trom a number of sources. One of the b.st 
of them, representing the combined wis- 
dom of a distinguished group of experts 
in this field, is he Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ Simplified Family Budget Book. 
[It is fully described on page 7.—Editor.] 

When you have established the yearly 
amounts required by your various ac- 
counts, divide them by 12 and also by 52, 
in order to arrive at the monthly and 
weekly amounts for each item. If you re- 
quire $50 a year for a certain expense, 
make it $52 if you get paid by the week, 
or $48 if you get paid by the month. This 
avoids dealing with odd cents in the ordi- 
nary operation of your budget. 

Decide which of your accounts should 
be paid by check and which are easier to 
pay in cash. 


WHEN the breadwinner gets the regu- 
lar weekly or monthly pay check, he never 
cashes it. He deposits it immediately in 
his checking account, and on the same 
day he cashes his own check for an 
amount equal to the total of the items in 
his budget which he plans to pay in cash. 
This check should be for whatever period 
is most convenient—a week, two weeks, 
or a month. This procedure has the ad- 
vantage of keeping your whole financial 
history on your check stubs, making the 
bank do a good part of your bookkeeping. 

He takes this cash home, retains his 
personal allowance for the week (a week is 
the best period, in my experience), and 
turns the balance over to the tamily pur- 
chasing agent. She takes out the amount 
of her own personal allowance. 

The sum remaining now becomes the 
subject of an efficient little system that 
climinates the depressing process of re- 
cording every cent as it 1s spent and yet 
effectively clips the wings of restless dol- 
lars. The provident wife ie provided her- 
self with as many envelopes as there are 
accounts (in addition to personal) to be 
handled in cash. The tough, end-opening 
envelopes in which booklets and catalogs 
are mailed will serve the pu best, and 
they should be about 4 x 6 inches in size. 
Ask your stationer for a heavy clasp en- 
velope this size and you will have just the 
right thing. The wife writes on the flap of 
the envelope the name of the account and 
the weekly or monthly amount provided 
for it by the budget. Into these envelopes 
she puts the correct amount out of the 
money the provider has brought home for 
the purpose. After six or more pointed 
reminders he will remember to bring it in 
small bills and silver which can be easily 
divided among the envelopes. 


FROM this point on the wife does no 
bookkeeping. She merely keeps this money 
separate from her personal money (a 
separate purse for de food money is a 
convenience when she is shopping) and 
pays for her purchases out of the proper 
envelope, keeping no written record of 
what she spends. She can always look in 
the envelope and see how much is left for 
the balance of the week. 

It is an easy matter to enter the total 
weekly or monthly payments to these en- 
velopes under the correct heading in your 
yearly record book. 

The great essential to the success of any 
system of budgeting is that you must 
want to live within your income. You 
must appreciate what it means to get rid 
of seven-eighths of the money troubles 
that beset the average family and give 
your budget a fair chance. It cannot suc- 
ceed without your codperation. 
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Buy your home direct from our great milis at wholesale. 
the benefit of our rock-bottom prices successful experience with 225,000 
home owners. Write for complete details. 

Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or Spanish 
homes; to 8 rooms. Wood, brick or stucco. 

Get highest quality eatures and material, including beasts 
ful oak floors t out, linen cl hone nooks, clo chutes, 
kitchen cases, hardware. comfort —less housework. Thermo- 
Sealed insulation saves { fuel cost. ' 

Extraordinary savings: No extras! You know cost in advance. 
With Pian-Cut materials, Easy-to-follow Plans and Complete Instructions, you 
can build your own home. Machine-sawing at our mills saves 4 labor cost and 
18% lumber waste. Meets building codes. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write: 


[Gordon-Van 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
15307 CASE STREET, DAVENPORT, I0WA 
Please send Free Plan Book. I am interested in: [] Homes [|] Garages { ] Remodeling 
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HOME PLANS 


The Most Convenient 


SEED “PLANT GUIDE 
EVER PUBLISHED 


Tells all about the growing of flowers and vegetables. 
Describes all the old favorites and a host of valuable new 
varieties. Every item listed carefully tested for quality, 
hardiness and yield by group of America’s foremost seeds- 
men. It’s the sort of seed book you’ve always wanted — 
makes garden planning so easy! Fill in coupon, mail today. 


HART & VICK.SEEDS 


86 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Send me your FREE “Spring Planting Guide and Catalogue”. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


produce Vegetables and 


Flowers of Superior Quality 
« New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results. are har lanted, dug, and jhand 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated | “i#diolt in the world. 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 265 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 
\\ 122 &. First 8t., Rockford, Ul. Dear Sir: Please send me your Frew Gladiolus Book. 


STATE 


KUNDERD 
ramous GLADIOLI 


FAMOUS 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tux finest Gladioli | in sre 


bis 
true, named varieties, send for bis 1931 
Freep Gladiolus Book listing more than 
six hundred kinds and s ng 52 prize 
beauties in natural colors. Kunderd bulbs 
are 


Name. 
or R. D. 
City State 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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How to Plant the 
HOME GROUNDS 


—is the title of a booklet written by E. H. (“Chinese”) 
Wilson, Director of Arnold Arboretum, world famous 
authority on plant life, especially to help the home 
owner achieve modern and more beautiful home 
grounds. Sent FREE upon request. 


How To Make An 


Outdoor Living Room 
—tells in detail how to plan and plant an Outdoor 
Living Room in modern style. Send only 10c for this 
comprehensive booklet. 


Send This Coupon Today 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 

486 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 

FREE 1D “How To 

Plant The Home 

Grounds” 

Send 10c 0D “How 

To Make An Out- 

door Living Room” Address... . 


Plant our hardy Northern Grown Berry plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Hedge Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, etc. Lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Big color catalog free on request. 
HENRY EMLONG & SON 


BOX 12, STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- ff 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


F 
and 12 Varieties 


Y postage and and 
ve the above momen Get 
Acquainted Collection” and our 

New Instructive Garden Guide. 


77), Great Northern Seed Co. 


What Does Mary Read? 


reading time before dinner, will not cast 
one look backwards at the “other guys” 
out coasting. The whimsical tales of Wing 
Tip the Stick and Henry Haggly-hoagly 
with his Spanish, Spinnish, Splishy guitar 
I recommend as irresistible bait. Carl 
Sandburg, in his letter you see on page 
28, calls them nonsense tales, and so 
they are. But the high giggles and deep 
chuckles with which Mother and Father 
and the assembled 
small fry of a neighbor- 
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distribution thru the libraries of the coun- 
try, tho Constance and Timothy won’t be 
much concerned with that feature. They 
will just relish the quaint tale of simple 
Swedish life. 

Perhaps our young book-lover has an 
absorbing interest which we want to 
boost along and expand. Does he love to 
saw wood and pound nails? Your Work- 
shop, by Edna Plimpton (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50), is 
an almost perfect book 


hood can unite in listen- 
ing to these stories is 
something much better 
than nonsense. To be 
enjoyed, however, they 
must be read aloud by 
an appreciative adult. 
If you want one of the 
Rootabaga volumes, 


to guide the small boy 
who is beyond the 
nursery stage but not 
yet ready for manual 
training. And for the 
budding young artist 
I cannot recommend 
too highly 4 Method 
Sor Creative Design, by 


buy Rootabaga Country 
(Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $2.50), 
which is a compilation 
of the best from the 
two previous Rootabaga story books. 
Other ideal read-aloud books which it is 
every child’s birthright to know are 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 
(Duffield and Company, $3.50); dt the 
Back of the North Wind, by George Mac- 
donald (David McKay, $3.50); Jnsect Ad- 
ventures, by Jean Henri Fabre (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $2.50); and_ The 
Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling (Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, $2). 


A NEW anthology of children’s poetry 
has been made by Veronica S. Hutchin- 
son. It is ideal for a good-night reading 
volume. It is called Fireside Poems (Min- 
ton, Balch and Company, $2.50). Do not 
underrate the intelligent response of even 
little children when you are reading aloud; 
they will enjoy surprisingly advanced ma- 
terial. 

On the other hand, if you want your 
selection tospur 7-year-old Timothy ahead 
in his own reading, your book must be 
astoundingly simple if he is to read with 
joy and not drudgery. For the very first 
reading books Little Black Sambo, The 
Ugly Duckling, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
and many other excellent titles in the 
Happy Hour Books (The Macmillan 
Company, each 50 cents) are tempting. 
Slightly more advanced is the new Kelpie 
book, The Kelpies Run Away, by Etta 
Austin Blaisdell (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, $1), which my children greeted 
with shouts of joy. 


HELEN FULLER ORTON, any of 
whose books about Cloverfield Farm are 
highly popular, has a new story, Grand- 
mother’s Cooky Jar (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $1.50). Nine-year-old Con- 
stance gives the mixed report that it is 
“kinda babyish, but keen.” I noticed, 
however, that she read it with complete 
absorption, and I suspect the “kinda 
babyish” to be an abortive gesture on her 
part towards sophistication. Another en- 
trancing new book for the not-too-young- 
nor-yet-again-too-old is the delectable 
tale of Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm, 
by Amy Palm, translated from the Swed- 
ish (Longmans, Green and Company, $2). 
This has been selected by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace hor 


Drawing by Ernest R. Shepard, for 
“The King’s Breakfast,’’ from **When 
We Were Very Young,”’ by A. A. Milne 


Adolfo Best -Maugard 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50). Seven basic 
motifs are presented, 
> and their development 
analyzed in all types of design. And I 
would like to shout aloud the glad tidings 
that a good airplane book for the young 
boy has just been published —Playing 
Airplane, by J. T. McNamara (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50). The text is sim- 
ple but full of information. There might 
well be more pictures, but as it is it is the 
best of its kind that I have seen for this 
budding generation of airplane pilots. 
You may want to inject an entirely new 
line of thought into a receptive young 
mind. I know one small dreamer who sits 
before the fire reading for solid hours at a 
time. She likes best, she says, “stories 
about boys and girls who have things 
happen to them that might happen to 
any one”—divine optimism!—“ only al- 
most never really do.” She has been plung- 
ing full steam ahead thru all the romances 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett on which she 
could lay eager brown hands. Her mother 
is trying to capture for her the romance of 
reality and is selecting her Christmas book 
from these titles: Astronomy for Young 
People, by Isabel M. Lewis (Duffield and 
Company, $2); Wild Bird Guests: How to 
Entertain Them, by Ernest H. Baynes 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, $2); The 
Earth for Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $3.50). 


One warning I would like to give, wrung 
from bitter personal experience. Do not 
buy hastily. We plan to celebrate every 
birthday anniversary and every Christ- 
mas for each of our children first of all 
with a book. The languishing top book- 
shelf, to which the inappropriate choices 
inevitably climb, bears concrete testimony 
to the time when a last-minute pick-up 
purchase was made. Resolve to buy only 
the book that your particular child needs 
at this particular time, in the edition best 
suited to his appreciation. Realms of Gold, 
by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor Whit- 
ney (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
$5), is the best reference book I have seen 
to guide the purchasing parent. It is a 
plump volume full of explicit information 
on kinds of books for every childish 
taste. The heartening verve of the true 
book-lover enlivens every page. 

And now, just because they have given 
us so much joy, I want to tuck in a word 


about the songbooks we like best. The 
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accompaniments are, in each case, simple 
enough to be played with arms extended 
around a wriggling small vocalist. In times 
of family stress, when each child struggles 
hard to prove that he can be altogether 
more disagreeable than any of the others, 
a sure antidote is to play a crashing chord 
on the piano and ask, “‘ Now, what shall it 
be?” Sciens our prime favorite is Little 
Songs of Long Ago, by A. E. Moffatt, illus- 
trated, exquisitely, by Willebeek Le Mair 
(David McKay, $3). Small Songs for 
Small Singers, by W. H. Neidlinger (E. 
C. Schirmer Music Company, $2), is 
more distinctly musical than any of the 
others, as each piece is a charming bit of 
composition. Mother Goose Songs for Little 
Ones, by Ethel Crowninshield (Milton 
Bradley Company, $1), is ideal for the 
very small child actually to sing. K/ing, 
Klang, Gloria, by Lefler and Urban (Im- 
ported, $2), is a choice collection of Ger- 
man nursery songs. Playing this, together 
with Chansons de France pour les Petits 
Francais, illustrated by Boutet de Mon- 
vel (Imported, $3), is my contribution to 
the peace of the world. 

As I came home from market this morn- 
ing I was met by an intense small girl who 
flung young ecstatic arms around my 
neck and shouted: “Mother! Mother! 
After all, Mario was the prince!” 

The leap back from checking over the 
oranges for breakfast and the salad for 
dinner required a giant stride, but my 
thrill was genuine when I shouted back: 
“Oh, really, darling. How wonderful!” 

And now I am praying for wisdom enough 
to cherish such enthusiasm so that to 
her books may always mean _bewitch- 
ment, inspiration, and strength. 


A Gardened Home 
Facing Both Ways 


[Continued from page 22] 


beds are possible in two of thm, and 
there is generous closet space. In accord 
with modern ideas of building, there are 
two bathrooms, one opening from the 
master’s bedroom and one from the hall, 
where it serves the other two. 

On the first floor we find the utmost 
compactness with a minimum of unusable 
space. 

It is very evident, on studying the plan, 
how important the garden was considered 
in the whole design. Only one major room, 
and that the least important bedroom, 
looks out on the street; the other two, 
as do the living-room and dining-room, 
on the garden. On the first floor there is 
not a single window facing the street. One 
entering the small hall would feel that he 
had shut out all the noise and confusion 
of the outside world and was in a small 
place of his own. 

Looking again at the exterior we see 
with what restful symmetry and repose 
the whole exterior is conceived, with a per- 
tect balance of the parts but still with a 
picturesque quality which one finds in the 
better homes of rural France. The home 
could be cared for by its mistress with a 
minimum of help and expense, and the 
simple garden would be the pleasure of its 
owner and not require thé constant effort 
of a gardener. 

In fact, herein has been achieved a 
house which contains all the loveliness of 
traditional architecture and combined 
with it a plan which meets the most mod- 
ern needs of this modern day. 


eep house plants 
looking their best 


More beautiful flowers—full-leaved, lux- 
uriant growth—sturdier root systems! A 
handy 12 oz. package of Vigoro, the com- 
plete, balanced plant food will insure them 
in your house plants. 

Vigoro, formulated by Swift & Company 
experts, contains all the essential plant 
food elements. Greenhouses use and 
recommend it. 

Feed your plants regularly with Vigoro. 
It is clean, odorless, inexpensive. You can 
get it in the convenient 12 oz. package, as 
well as the 5 Ib. container and larger sizes. 
Full directions are included. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 


1000 Nursery Bargains 


Previous prices smashed! Maloney’s 1931 Catalog lists lowest 
prices you'vescenin years. Two typical money-saving offers: 
6 Shrubs $2.10 6 Roses $3.00 
Priced separately last yearat Priced separately last year 


$3.00; two each White Deut- at $4.50. Sensation, Edel, 
zia Crenata, Red Weigela Swisher, Killarney, Douglas, 


Rosea, Pink Hydrangea P.G. Pernet—1 each red, crim- 
219 to 3}4 ft. high now, ready son, pink, salmon, white, 
to bloom this summer. yellow. Bloom this summer. 
Order these NOW. Catalog liets 1,000 other bargaine—PFvergreena, 
Ornamentals, Shrubs, Perennials— everything for yard and garden as 
amazingly low prices that may never be duplicated. All stock GUAR 
ANTEED healthy and true-to-name. All sturdy upland stock, well 
rooted, of finest possible vigor and strength. Catalog also contains 


helpful growing hints, many pictures in natural color, etc. WRITER 
FOR COPY TODAY. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC, 
150 Main Street, (since 1884) Dansville, N. Y. 


Write for this FREE Book! 


HOICE new varieties, 
old favorites, and all 
about owing them, 


Rare colors, giant sizes. FRG 
Many money-saving spe- Ka 
cial offers, 
Strong thrifty vegetables, 
beautiful flowers, luscious 
ts. Vick’s exclusive 
tests assure success. 
America’s pioneer mall Largest, most gor- 
seed house and foremost 
Aster growers. ‘ial 10c. 


colors, 


50 years breeding seeds 


Send for the most attractive and complete 
Seed Cai we have ever issued. It's 


ped prac- 
tically all of the leading field corns of 
this section Northwestern Dent, 
Gehu 70-day Flint, ete. Sure-crop 
corn. Don't experiment with 

i ‘get our free Cat- 
alog at once! Special discount 
on all garden 


105 Pleasant St. ‘The 


My James Vick’s Sons R 


Cl, Biemarek,N.D. i of 
t Seedhouse,'N ur- Write today! 


sery and Greenhouses 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
| 
| 


DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
| C. C. McKAY, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y. | 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 


Taleumn ideal after bathing. 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” 


See Advertising Index, page 77 
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How to lant the 
HOME GROUNDS 


—is the title of a booklet written by E. H. (“Chinese”) 
Wilson, Director of Arnold Arboretum, world famous 
authority on plant life, especially to help the home 
owner achieve modern and more beautiful home 
grounds. Sent FREE upon request. 


How To Make An 


Outdoor Living Room 


—tells in detail how to plan and plant an Outdoor 
Living Room in modern style. Send only 10c for this 
comprehensive booklet. 


Send This Coupon Today 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 

486 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 

FREE ( “How To 

Plant The Home 

Grounds” 

Send 10c 0 “How 

To Make An Out- 


WRITE fo, 
BIG CATALOG 


Plantour hardy Northern Grown Berry plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Hedge Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, etc. Lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Big color catalog free on request. 
HENRY EMLONG & SON 


BOX 12, STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- ff 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 

you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10c 


head Cabbage, 60 D, T - 
Celery, Princess ndiohy Fuller 
on ar’ and 

‘uce, arieties 


Flower 


Y the above 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, January, /93/ 


What Does Mary Read? 


reading time before dinner, will not cast 
one look backwards at the “other guys” 
out coasting. The whimsical tales of Wing 
Tip the Stick and Henry Haggly-hoagly 
with his Spanish, Spinnish, Splishy guitar 
I recommend as irresistible bait. Carl 
Sandburg, in his letter you see on page 
28, calls them nonsense tales, and so 
they are. But the high giggles and deep 
chuckles with which Mother and Father 
and the assembled 
small fry of a neighbor- 


[Continued from page 28 | 


distribution thru the libraries of the coun- 
try, tho Constance and Timothy won’t be 
much concerned with that feature. They 
will just relish the quaint tale of simple 
Swedish life. 

Perhaps our young book-lover has an 
absorbing interest which we want to 
boost along and expand. Does he love to 
saw wood and pound nails? Your Work- 
shop, by Edna Plimpton (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50), is 
an almost perfect book 


hood can unite in listen- 
ing to these stories is 
something much better 
than nonsense. To be 
enjoyed, however, they i 
must be read aloud by 
an appreciative adult. 
If you want one of the 
Rootabaga volumes, 


to guide the small boy 
who is beyond the 
nursery stage but not 
yet ready manual 
training. And for the 

y, budding young artist 
I cannot recommend 
too highly 4 Method 
Jor Creative Design, by 


buy Rootabaga Country 
(Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $2.50), 
which is a compilation 
of the best from the 
two previous Rootabaga story books. 
Other ideal read-aloud books which it is 
every child’s birthright to know are 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 
(Duffield and Company, $3.50); dt the 
Back of the North Wind, by George Mac- 
donald (David McKay, $3.50); Insect Ad- 
ventures, by Jean Henri Fabre (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $2.50); and The 
Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling (Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, $2). 


A NEW anthology of children’s poetry 
has been made by Veronica S. Hutchin- 
son. It is ideal for a good-night reading 
volume. It is called Fireside Poems (Min- 
ton, Balch and Company, $2.50). Do not 
underrate the intelligent response of even 
little children when you are reading aloud; 
they will enjoy surprisingly advanced ma- 
terial. 

On the other hand, if you want your 
selection tospur 7-year-old Timothy ahead 
in his own reading, your book must be 
astoundingly simple if he is to read with 
joy and not drudgery. For the very first 
reading books Little Black Sambo, The 
Ugly Duckling, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
and many other excellent titles in the 
Happy Hour Books (The Macmillan 
Company, each 50 cents) are tempting. 
Slightly more advanced is the new Kelpie 
book, The Kelpies Run Away, by Etta 
Austin Blaisdell (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, $1), which my children greeted 
with shouts of joy. 


HELEN FULLER ORTON, any of 
whose books about Cloverfield Farm are 
highly popular, has a new story, Grand- 
mother’s Cooky Jar (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, $1.50). Nine-year-old Con- 
stance gives the mixed report that it is 
“kinda babyish, but keen.” I noticed, 
however, that she read it with complete 
absorption, and I suspect the “kinda 
babyish” to be an abortive gesture on her 
part towards sophistication. Another en- 
trancing new book for the not-too-young- 
nor-yet-again-too-old is the delectable 
tale of Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm, 
by Amy Palm, translated from the Swed- 
ish (Longmans, Green and Company, $2). 
This has been selected by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International hor 


Drawing by Ernest R. Shepard, for 
“The King’s Breakfast,’’ from *“‘When 
We Were Very Young,”’ by A. A. Milne 


Adolfo Best -Maugard 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50). Seven basic 
motifs are presented, 
‘yee and their development 
analyzed in all types of design. And I 
would like to shout aloud the glad tidings 
that a good airplane book for the young 
boy has just been published —Playing 
Airplane, by J. T. McNamara (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50). The text is sim- 
ple but full of information. There might 
well be more pictures, but as it is it is the 
best of its kind that I have seen for this 
budding generation of airplane pilots. 

_ You may want to inject an entirely new 
line of thought into a receptive young 
mind. I know one small dreamer who sits 
before the fire reading for solid hours at a 
time. She likes best, she says, “stories 
about boys and girls who have things 
happen to them that might happen to 
any one”’—divine optimism!—“ only al- 
most never really do.” She has been plung- 
ing full steam ahead thru all the romances 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett on which she 
could lay eager brown hands. Her mother 
is trying to capture for her the romance of 
reality and is selecting her Christmas book 
from these titles: Astronomy for Young 
People, by Isabel M. Lewis (Duffield and 
Company, $2); Wild Bird Guests: How to 
Entertain Them, by Ernest H. Baynes 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, $2); The 
Earth for Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $3.50). 


OnE warning I would like to give, wrung 
from bitter personal experience. Do not 
buy hastily. We plan to celebrate every 
birthday anniversary and every Christ- 
mas for each of our children first of all 
with a book. The languishing top book- 
shelf, to which the inappropriate choices 
inevitably climb, bears concrete testimony 
to the time when a last-minute pick-up 
purchase was made. Resolve to buy only 
the book that your particular child needs 
at this particular time, in the edition best 
suited to his appreciation. Realms of Gold, 
by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor Whit- 
ney (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
$5), is the best reference book I have seen 
to guide the purchasing parent. It is a 
plump volume full of explicit information 
on all kinds of books for every childish 
taste. The heartening verve of the true 
book-lover enlivens every page. 

And now, just because they have given 
us so much joy, I want to tuck in a word 
about the songbooks we like best. The 
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8] accompaniments are, in each case, simple q 
enough to be played with arms extended 
around a wriggling small vocalist. In times p O p a nN Sy 
of family stress, when each child struggles 4 
more disagreeable than any of the others, 
iL a sure dations is to play a crashing chord looki ng their hest 
ne on the piano and ask, “ Now, what shall it 
a be?” Perhaps our prime favorite is Little M ‘ | 
Songs of Long Ago, by A. E. Moffatt, illus- 
trated, exquisitely, by Willebeek Le Mair ckave of V; 4., the com. 
(David McKay, $3). Small Songs for ¢ lent 4 
4 Small Singers, by W. H. Neidlinger (E. fn your house piente. 
Schirmer Music Company, $2), is Vj sormulated by Swift & Com 
, others, as each piece is a charming bit of food elements. Greenhouses ay and 
Ones, by Ethel Crowninshie ilton 
very small child actually to sing. A/ing, t it in the convenient 12 oz. package, as 
- Klang, Gloria, by Lefler and Urban (Im- soll as the 5 Ib. container and ow seek 
ad ported, $2), is a Full directions are included. 
| man nursery songs. Playing this, together “ ; 
od with Chansons de France pour les Petits Swift & Company, Chicago 
» Francais, illustrated by Boutet de Mon- 
t vel (Imported, $3), is my contribution to 
the peace of the world. 
sf As I came home from market this morn- 
s ing I was met by an intense small girl who COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
I flung young ecstatic arms around my 
neck and shouted: “Mother! Mother! SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
“ After all, Mario was the prince!” 
ts The leap back from checking over the | ———"== 
od | oranges for breakfast and the salad for 
. < dinner required a giant stride, but my 
ht thrill was genuine when I shouted back: 
7 “Oh, really, darling. How wonderful!” 
‘ And now I am praying for wisdom enough 
| ler DOOKS may always mean witch- urser r in 
ment, inspiration, and strength. prices smashed! 
ces you'vescen in years. Two typical money-saving offers: 
ts , 6 Shrubs $2.10 6 Roses $3.00 
A Garde ned Home Priced separately last yearat Priced separately last year 


$3.00; two each White Deut- 


at $4.50. Sensation, Edel, 


zia Crenata, Red Weigela 


r Swisher, Killarney, Douglas, 
Rosea, Pink Hydrangea P.G. i 


Pernet—1 each red, crim- 


gs Facing Both Ways 


to se now, ready oon. salmon, white, 
- this summer. rellow. is 

é Ornamentals, Shrubs, Perennials— everything fo | « e. 

es beds are ssible in two of th m and 

rooted, ol nest possible vigor and strength. € so conta 
t s accord growing hints, many pictures in naturel colors ete. WHITE 
wl ern ideas of building, there are Pe s0nar. 

of two bathrooms, one opening from the MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. _ 

ok master’s bedroom and one from the hall, 

ng where it serves the other two. 

id On the first floor we find the utmost 

to compactness with a minimum of unusable 

es space. 

he It is very evident, on studying the plan, 

r- how important the garden was considered 

in the whole design. Only one major room, 

and that the least important bedroom, Write for this FREE 
1g looks out on the street; the other two, old favorites, and’ all 
ot as do the living-room and dining-room, Rare colors, giant sises: 
ry on the garden. On the first floor there is yr ierep Many money-saving spe- 

t- not a single window facing the street. One we potrong thritty vegetables, 

_# ers, luse 
ill entering the small hall would feel that he | 50 years breeding seeds fruits. Vick's exclusive oman 
k- had shut out all the noise and confusion Bend lor the most attractive and comple yt a oy = 

. we Vi Vv ometty pe. 
es of the outside world and was in a small | yours FREE. ‘Page after page of north- ‘Aster growers Full 
Ly place of his own. crn squint cod, wind, drowth, The new Spring Books are 
out yie! big. Graina, write for yours 

ip Looking again at the exterior we see | snd adapted your raya for ently” 
ly what restful symmetry and repose sit of the Jeading corns af 
ds the whole exterior is conceived, with a per- | Flint, eto. Sure-crop i 

f f h ed, th per corn, 20 to 50%. Asa special James Vick Sons RocnesterNY 
st ect balance of the parts but still with a at once! Special discount get-acquainted offer 106 Pleasant St. “Tie Hower Cily 
d, picturesque quality which one finds in the tock ordered ber 
could be cared for by its mistress with a | stare 
n minimum of help and expense, and the | 

a simple garden would be the pleasure of its 1 

owner and not require the constant effort TREES U ICURA 
h of a gardener DWARF PLUM TREES 

1 In fact, herein has been achieved a DWARF CHERRY TREES Soap for daily use. 

house which contains all the loveliness of DWARF PEACH TREES Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
“n traditional architecture and combined Catalogue Free Taleumn ideal after bathing. 
rd with it a plan which meets the most mod- THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES Brice 5c. each. | Sample free J 
ne ern needs of this modern day. LC. C. MeKAY, Mgr. Bex F, Geneva, N. Y. | - Mien ie 
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Grow Strawberries 


Send your name and address and we 
will send you absolutely FREE our new 
book about strawberries. 


Learn how a can grow your own Straw- 
berries FREE — how you can grow them for 
market and make big money—how Straw- 
berries will help you pay for your home. One 
man made $1800 from a single acre. Another 
— $627 from % acre. Hundreds make $500 
to $1200 per acre right along, and thousands 
are growing their own. 


Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 

grows. No home or farm is complete without 

eer wt them. Get this book and learn all about Kel- 

logg's wonderful heavy-producing Thorobred 

ry fihogs Pedigree Plants that have startled the Straw- 

mM berry world. The 

book tells how to 
grow them. 


Just write your 
name and address 
on a Post Card— 
nothing else—and 
mail it to us— 
we'll know what 
it’s for and will 
send you _ this 
new Free Book 
at once. Don't 
put it off—do 
it now. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Bex 91 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


MORE HEAT 
LESS FUEL 


At only 70C a radiator 


Perkins Vac-Caps end steam heating prob- 
lems by a vacuum which 

ily attached to present air valves in a jiffy. 
Available at your plumbing, heating or eed 
ware dealer’s at the amazingly low cost of 70c 
each. Get a set now before colder weather 
arrives or send us your dealer’s name and 
let us mail further details. In 
either case, don’t fail to investi- 
= the advantages of Perkins 

ac-Caps immediately. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
Dept. BH-1 Holyoke, Mass. 


BOLENS GarenTractors 
help you do more 


work at less cost 
EIGHT MODELS 
ATTACHMENTS 
INT 
THOUSANDS IN USE ge 


send 
that tells about the All-Purpose Bolens 
Garden tractor and what it will do. (5) 


Indoor Plans for Outdoor Eun 


garden pictures and the seed catalogs that 
you can find and choose pictures of the 
way you want your garden to look. 

“Suppose, tho, that the only place you 
have for a garden is in the shade of trees 
and shrubs. Then you will need to look 
for pictures of wild or shaded gardens and 
hunt for shade-loving plants in the seed 
catalogs. Most of our reliable seedhouses 
now make lists of shade-loving plants and 
shrubs, and some ot them show lovely 
pictures of them. Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ \eaflet, No. B-G-3, ‘Plantings for 
Shady Places,’ will also help you to select 
the right plants. 


Ir YOU are a real, true Junior Gardener 
and are going to have a lot of fun in your 
1931 garden adventures, you will make a 
garden scrapbook in which you will have 
several pages on which to paste pictures 
of shaded gardens and plants that grow in 
the shade, as well as sunny gardens and 
the plants that must have sunshine. 

“Perhaps mother will give you a part 
of her flower border to call your own and 
to plant as you please. You will of course 
want to make this border so attractive 
that she will come to you every year here- 
after for advice as to what to plant in the 
garden. If there is a fence or wall back of 
your part of the garden, this will give you 
a chance to plant gourds, balloonvines, 
and the purple hyacinth-bean. In front 
of this you will probably want to plant 
some hollyhocks or dahlia tubers. (Tuber 
is the name given to a dahlia root. It looks 
something like a potato.) And then, some 
cosmos or marigolds will like to be in 
front of the hollyhocks. 


Or COURSE, every good Junior Gar- 
dener knows that the plants cannot be 
crowded. They must have room to grow 
and stretch their arms or they will be 
sick and spindly. However, if we read the 
seed catalogs carefully we shall know just 
how tall each flower is supposed to grow. 
It would be too bad, wouldn’t it, 1f we 
were to plant our dainty little Miss Lark- 
spur behind the tall Mr. Cosmos or Holl y- 
hock? She would be hidden and probably 
would sulk and not try to be beautifu'. 
And so when you plan your garden, write 
down in your scrapbook the height of the 
plant, when it blooms, how much room it 
will need (about 12 inches will do for most 
annuals), whether it likes sun or shade, its 


[Continued from page 30] 


color, and just where you think it will look 
best in the garden. 

“Father may give you a square of 
ground in the vegetable garden, and there 
you can raise both annual flowers and 
vegetables. This is called a cutting gar- 
den, or a utility garden, where the flowers 
are grown mainly for cutting and making 
bouquets, and the vegetables for eating. 
This kind of a garden can be made beauti- 
ful as well as useful, even tho it doesn’t 
have the shrubbery background and green 
grass around it. 

“Tf your yard has no shrubs or planting 
on it at all, perhaps mother and father 
will allow you to plan the yard and garden 
for them. You can look again at the garden 

lans that you made in your Adventures 

hru the Realm of the Landscape Archi- 
tect. But whether you have a big lot, tin 
plot of ground, or just a flower pot of soil, 
it will be fun to play the game of garden- 
ing on paper by drawing first one plan and 
then another. 


Take your garden plans home with 
you and tell mother and father that Cousin 
larion wants them to help you in your 
happy 1931 garden adventure by giving 
you a sunny place for yourgarden. After 
you have carefully selected the part of the 
garden that is to be yours, start each eve- 
ning to send for seed catalogs and to look 
thru previous numbers of Better Homes 
and Gardens for garden and flower pictures 
to paste in your garden-plan scrapbook. 
“To help you get your scrapbook started, 
Cousin Marion has planned a special leaf- 
let of garden plans and suggestions for her 
unior Garden Clubs of America that will 
sent to you for 2 cents to cover postage. 

“If there are some Master Gardeners 
who, like Peter, wish to make garden seats 
and sundials, I shall also be happy to 
send to them our leaflet on sundials and 
our garden-handicraft leaflet. 

“And remember, too, that if you are to 
be a real, true Junior Gardener you will 
not forget to tell all of your friends and 
schoolmates that it is never too late to 
become Junior Gardeners. They will need 
only to write me, inclosing 2 cents for 

stage, and I shall send membership 
anaes and leaflets that will tell them 
how to join us in our world of garden ad- 
ventures.” 


The members of the King Street Junior Garden 
Club, Hagerstown, Maryland, are helping to make 
their town a more beautiful place in which to live 
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New California Poppies 


| 


You have never seen California pop- 
FREE: pies approaching anywhere near the 
perfection and beauty of these. Their 

; colors are new; their size extra large. 
Our most popular packet is the Poppy- 
land Formula, containing 12 wonderful 
colors. As an introductory offer only, 
we will mail you this packet for 25c 
(regular value $0c). Some are frilled 
and fluted. Others are single tulip 
shaped or double. . . Special Offer: 
On orders received until Feb. 1, we 
make the following special offer: for 


you a copy of our 
1931 beautifully 


$1 we will send you our regular, well- 

known collesion of California wild- 
ower seeds (five big packets, regular 

purchase from the value $2.50), and include the above 


# mentioned Poppyland Formula packet. 


FRASER & SOM, Lip. 
Fraser Building, Dept. A Pasadena, California 


VVJREADY-MAD 
Strawberry Gardens| 


WEEDING 
Coltivati 
Mulch paper keeps soil moist 
and warm and kills weeds. Many sises 
Super-Mastodon Plants bear 


with < 


nte, 
Long- Life 


in 6 days after planting, all w, 
lasts three seasons. t 


ial soil or care requir 
Satalog of Small Fruite--Free. 


“Queen of the Market;’” Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; Ex Canner. 
To introduce our Northern Grown, 


s lower than ever before. 
CONDO » Seedsmen 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 


1 

Keep Radio Wires 

wr Off the Floor! 

clipe to match your cords, 10c. 

JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 

hardware dealer 


= > 


CREDIT Given on 


FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS 
VINES. BULBS.Etc...-.- 


Smalitdown books order. Easy terms on b 
Apple & low as 6c. Grapevines 8c. Ornamen' 
shrubs l0e, Evergreens 25c. Write for FREE 

County Nursery Ce. Box 602, ROGERS, 


‘Rose Guide Free 


CoMpLETB book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 80 years. 
Lists over 500 roses and flowers for home 
planting. New low prices. Every rose lover 
should write for this “‘Guide.’’ It's FREE. 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190-A, West Grove, Pa. 


A Small Colonial 


House [Continued from page 31) 


roportioned in detail, savors of the old 
New England houses in which a_ more 
definite effort toward decorative effect in 
the homes of the early Colonists first ap- 
peared. Like an old country dresser are 
the tiered shelves, built into the wall at 
one side of the fireplace, to hold books, old 
pewter or china, and that modern neces- 
sity, the radio. An amusing scalloped 
apron of wood finishes the top and con- 
tinues down the side to the counter level, 
below which is a small cabinet. There is a 
bright and cheery atmosphere about the 
room because it is well lighted on three 
sides. At the rear of the room a pair of 
glazed doors open onto a porch of generous 
size, also accessible from the dining-room. 


STEPPING thru an arched opening from 
the living-room, we enter the dining- 
room. Here we find a room, rectangular in 
shape, ideally proportioned for an Early 
American refectory table. The room is 
finished in a manner similar to that of the 
living-room, being bright and cheerful, for 
an abundance of light and air is allowed 
by the glazed openings on three sides. 

The kitchen, where a homemaker spends 
so much of her time, should be well ar- 
ranged and pleasant. Here we find a room 
that is ideally arranged and generously 
lighted. The sink, with cabinets on either 
side, is located below a pair of large win- 
dows. The refrigerator and stove are well 
located, and the broom and storage closets 
are exceptionally useful features. The cir- 
culation in the plan is at once noticeable, 
for when one is answering the front door 
it is not necessary to walk thru any other 
room. The walls and woodwork are of 
ivory enamel, while the floor is of block- 
pattern linoleum. 

Let us ascend that graceful staircase to 
the second floor and upper hall. Directly 
ahead is the main bedroom. It is large and 
roomy and has generous wall spaces, as- 
suring pleasing furniture arrangement. 
There are three large windows to assure 
a maximum amount of light and ventila- 
tion. The two large closets should be found 
extremely convenient. Toward the rear of 
the house are two bedrooms, smaller altho 
of good size, each having ample wall space, 
cross-ventilation, and large closets. 

The bathroom, with its modern fixtures, 
its tile floor and wainscot, and its handy 
towel cabinet, lends an air of cleanliness 
and adds immeasurably to the comforts of 
the house. 

Located in the hall is a large linen closet 
with many shelves and drawers. It is con- 
veniently located in relation to the bath- 
room as well as all of the bedrooms. Near 


the stair is a door leading to a small 
storage place, which should be found very 
useful in any household. 


setting for-this should be a 
well-landscaped lot at least 50 feet wide 
and facing approximately west, bringing 
the morning sunlight into the kitchen and 
dining-room. Plantings should be kept in 
harmony with the character of the 
architecture. 

Altho very compact, this Colonial house 
offers an unusual amount of room, since 
its plan hasall the qualities of space-saving 
modernity. Adding to these, as it does, the 
eloquent grace of what is finest in native 
design, it may be called truly American. 


or 


| The Rug Sensation of the Day 


Send Us Your Old} 
Rugs, Clothing 


xpense) 
fwd mail the coupon, as thousands 
have, and we'll send you the Olson 
Rug Book that is helping women in all Bi 
parts of the U.S. to beautify their homes Bi 
with these luxurious, New-Typerugsat's @ 
to % the price of Axminsters 
or Wiltons. You can send 
all kinds of carpets, rugs, 
’ clothing, blankets, etc. 
We scientifically sepa- 
rate, scour, sterilize, 
icker, card, comb and 
leach—then re-spin, dye and 
weave intorich-textur 


RUGS 


Any Size in a Week 
44 new Persian, 
Turkish, Chinese, Hooked 
designs and popular Two- 
tone colors to choose from 
regardless of the colors 
in your old materials. 


A Week’s Trial 


You have never walked 
on softer rugs, no mat- 
ter what — paid. If 
not delighted we pay 
for your materials. Our 
57th year. We Have No 
Agents. Send Direct. 


1a, 
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rk, 
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Makes gardening just fun! 
Saves hours of work! Gives 
a better garden with earlier, 
heavier yields! 
E ASIER So light-running a 
child or woman can 
tend a big garden without effort. 
10 times easier than hacking, 
pulling, chopping with a hoe. 
FASTER Works as swiftly as you walk. Merely guide 
it along the rows. Covers more ground than 
10 men with hoes. Saves hours of work. 
BETTER Does a marvelous job of weeding, mulching and 
cultivating. 8 sharp blades_revolve against 
double-edge (new, exclusive feature) under-ground knife. 
Cuts weeds out by the roots. Crumbles clods and pul- 
verizes surface-crust to smooth mellow mulch. Fills soil- 
cracks and avoids moisture loss. Stirs and lifts the soil, 
fills it with air, releases vital plant-building elements. 
Enriches the soil. Makes plants thrive, bear 
earlier, yield heavier. 
Many Improvements! Frame is rust-proof. 
Reel blades made of special polished steel. Ad- 
justable guards protect leaves. 3 adjustable 
shovels for deep cultivation—specially crown 
for easy penetration, perfect scouring. Furrow- 
plow and turning-share supplied free. 
WRITE! FREE Gardening Book. Complete 
details about “EASY.” New, low, delivered 
i. ve money. Send name toda. 


Dept. 


EASY MANUFACTURING CO., 
225 Lincoln, Nebr. 


dens! There's fascinating reading 
in our 1931 Garden Book, with 
its hundreds of illustrations of 
flowers and vegetables, helpful 
cultural articles and descriptions 
of fertilizers and garden tools. 

For a free copy mention this publi- 
cation and be sure to address Dept.C 


\ HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


GARDEN BOOK 


Pa Winter nights in summer gar- 


KUNDERD’S 
FAMOUS GLADIOLI 
FOR YOUR GARD 


64 NEW VARIETIES FOR 1931 fis 


New, sensational, ruffled and laciniated 
gladioli originated by A. E. Kunderd, 
the foremost Gladiolus Hybridist. His . 
varieties are universal favorites, his , 
rimulinus, laciniated and plain petaled 
inds are outstanding. See them, read 
about them, order them direct from 7M, 
Kunderd’s Free 1931 Book. 
Illustrates and describes 600 kinds. “9. 
52 shown in natural colors. Use the = 
coupon below. 


A. E. 
100 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 

Desr Sir: Please send 
me the Free 1931 Kunderd 
Name 
8t. or R. F. D 


City State 


“Hey-Hey Barn” 


this important room, which reached from 
the old barn floor level to the sturdy 
duskiness of the ancient trusses and 
beams. At one end we placed a huge 
stone fireplace in keeping with the size of 
our living-room. Opposite it was the stair- 
way, and upstairs two simple bedrooms 
and a bathroom, whose windows over- 
looked the distant views. Beneath these 
rooms we placed the kitchen and the play- 
room for the children. Ours was truly a 
simple plan but one which fulfilled our 
every need of comfort, convenience, and 
beauty. Our living-room was truly made 
the center of our living. 

Immediately after the barn was moved 
to its new location on the hilltop, the con- 
tractor began the transformation. Win- 
dows were cut thru, the barn door was 
made into a studio window, silver-gray 
shingles covered the rough boarding of the 
outside, and with the Indian-red shutters, 
the entire appearance of the outside was 
changed from a barn to a completely sat- 
isfying picture of a summer home. 


Ir GOES without saying that, being in 
the country and having such lovely views, 
we should have a porch from which they 
could be fully enjoyed. This was con- 
structed in much the same manner as the 
barn and placed so 
it opened from a 
French door at one 
side of the fire- 
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as comfortable reading and play corner. 

Beneath the large window overlook- 
ing the distant hills was the setting for 
our dining-room and living-room table. 
It is 9 feet long and is supported by two 
triangular-shaped legs. Beside it are two 
long low benches which serve as chairs. 
The polished surface of the table is con- 
stantly aglow with light and carries a 
reflection of the gay curtains at the win- 
dow, forming a charming picture, with its 
background the green and blue of distant 
hillsides. In the upper part of the window, 
not too high to hide the view, we placed 
glass shelves, and on them an interesting 
collection of many-hued bottles, mugs, 
and Jars which constantly cast their re- 
flection and sparkle in the light which 
shines thru them. 


Near the kitchen door we constructed 
a buffet to contain our more practical 
pottery, glassware, silver, and linen. The 
first section has partly open shelves to 
hold the glasses; the middle section has 
two large doors behind which is a large 
shelf to hold the china, in this case 
heavy green pottery dishes. The right end 
of the chest, with its hinged cover, is the 
general family storehouse for napkins, 
tablecloths, and all the other family linen. 
Because of, or in 
spite of, its sim- 
plicity, our home- 
made modernistic 


place. On warm 
moonlight summer 
evenings we have 
come to believe 


PLAYROOM 


tivine Room 


china case is an at- 
tractive feature of 
the room. The 
wood we selected 


that this porch is 
one of the most 


« as 


very carefully and 
made the drawers 


important rooms | roan so the grain would 
in our house. \ Kitcnen! run diagonally, 

Our building was) Diniag, forming an inter- 
completed, and esting pattern in 
our next thought ff contrast to the 


was of furniture. 
Money was not our 
least important 
limitation in this 
respect, so sim- 
plicity and econ- 
omy became the 
guide posts. In our 
living-room, with 
its tremendous 
height, the quaint 
Early American 
furniture did not 
feel at home, and 
pieces heavy 
enough to be ade- 
quate were diffi- 
cult to find, so with 
fine enthusiasm we 
decided to design 
and build most of 
our furniture. 


BEDROOM 
wont 


The first-floor plan, above, 
is one of spacious simplicity 


The second-floor plan, below, echoes 
the arrangement of the first floor 


UPPER PART ¥ Room 


vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of the 
piece itself. 

The furniture 
was made of vari- 
ous woods; the 
tops were made of 
California redwood 
but we used 
southern white 
pine for the other 
portions. No stain 
at all was used— 
the wood was only 
oiled, given two 
coats of shellac, 
thinned with alco- 
©} hol, and finished 
swith arubbed wax. 
There is our 

©] country home, ris- 
ing gracefully on 


The fireplace was 
the center of the 
room, so, starting 
with it, we built a 
combination divan—deep, 


solid, and 
strong—both in appearance and struc- 
ture, and to it we attached two book- 
cases, one at each end. For comfort it was 
equipped with a box spring and mattress, 


which made it not only a lazy resting 
place for fire-lit evenings, but in addition 
our divan had the practical function of an 
extra bed for an overnight guest. Across 
from it we placed carpenter-constructed 
but modernistic chairs and a table to serve 
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its hilltop and ful- 
filling for us in 
every essential the 
vision of such a 
summer home as we had had midst the 
noise and clamor of our city apartment; it 
has become, in truth, our home. Each year 
sees us go out to it earlier in the spring 
and stay later in the fall. It has given us a 
sample of the true joys of a home and liv- 
ing in a place which we ourselves con- 
ceived and created; and plans are already 
on foot for another remodeling to incor- 
porate a furnace and a few other conven- 
iences for winter living. 
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You Can 


LAN DS CAPE 


‘ 


**How To Landscape The Home Grounds” was 
compiled by a prominent Landscape Architect 
for those who wish to landscape their, own 
grounds, Each step is illustrated by simple 
charts. Plans and cost estimates for every 
type home; tells how to arrange trees, 

rubs, etc., how to make an Outdoor 10c 
Living Room or Rock Garden. Send 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 

Box 204, Painesville, Ohio 


RUBS! 


Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 
and grown in our own nurseries. disease-free, 
fully guaranteed in every way. None better. Select 
from our big catalog now. Buy at our direet-from-grower 
prices at big savings. Also all leading varieties rrurr 
rrees, bulbs, strawberry and other small fruit plants. 
Catalog rage. Send at once—today! 


F.C, STAHELIN & SON, Box 12, Bridgman, Mich. 


Setere Vou 
Our Catalog Betore You Order and 


Stock [275 Nursery Stock: 


six neighbors that grow Small Fruits and Cata 
we will mail coupon entitling you to ad- 
stock free with 


ditional nursery 
order. 


This is your Protection. If you purchase any 
article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, 
and it is not as represented in the advertisement, 
we guarantee that your money will be returned 4 
if you mention Better Homes and Gardens when 
you purchase the article. We do not guarantee 


accounts of honest bankrupts. 
SPARE -TIME 


WONDERFUL prorits 


1s HOME MADE CANDIES 


Greatest Live Business for “‘little fellow.” Profits large. 
Sugar 7e—Candy sells 40c to 60c Ib. all seasons. Few 


Quilts of Great- 
Grandmother’s Day 


[Continued from page 32] 


winter with a family on a farm in Iowa. 
While the two women pieced quilts that 
winter the lost Oak Leaf and Acorn quilt 
was often talked about and its pattern 
was reproduced from memory. Spring 
came and the family went back to Penn- 
sylvania. One day the woman who had 
sheltered the Pennsylvanians went to 
visit a friend who lived farther south, 
some 25 miles by wagon road. And there, 
on her friend’s best bed, she saw the Oak 
Leaf and Acorn quilt like the one her 
visitor had talked about. Moreover, in the 
corner were the initials and the date, 1831. 
Of course, the quilt was sent back to its 
owner. And so, too, were the books, for 
the trunk had floated down stream 20 
miles before it was rescued. 


In OLD quilts the Oak Leaf and Acorn 
was always made of dark red and green, 
appliqued of course to white material. 

his is set together with alternate blocks 
of white, 20 inches square. 

The Rose of Sharon is one of the loveli- 
est and oldest of applique patterns. It has 
always been a great favorite and seems to 
have had a special significance for brides. 
Fortunate was the bride whose dowery in- 
cluded a Rose of Sharon quilt, and it was 
frequently saved for guest-of-honor occa- 
sions. 

The Rose Tree, a prized find, was copied 
from a rare old quilt made in Switzerland 
more than 100 years ago. Appliqued in 
red and green, it was brought to this 
country many years ago by a descend- 
ants of its maker. The large appliqued 
blocks were set together with Soimch strips 
between, and it had the very lovely grape- 
vine border, which is shown adjacent to it 
in the illustrations on page 32. Much of 
the beauty of this quilt is due to the way 
the rose centers and leaves are cut and the 
edges whipped under, letting the white 
background show thru. This is sometimes 
set together with alternating white blocks 
instead of the 6-inch-wide strips. In the 
old quilt from which I took my pattern 
the Rose Tree was appliqued to 18-inch 
blocks. 


THE Fleur de Lis is another authentic 
old design. It has been used in both ap- 
plique and as a quilting pattern. In the 
quilt from which I made my drawing and 
measurements the Fleur de Lis was of 
dark red calico, solid color, and appliqued 
to a 12-inch square, with plain white 
squares alternating with the appliqued 
ones. 

The Rising Sun is a glorious quilt, and 
it is much easier to make in applique than 
in the pieced quilt of old. This is most ef- 
fective when made of orange and two 
shades of yellow, and set together with 
either alternate squares or bands of ma- 
terial 6 inches wide. The circle and the 
longest points, or sun rays, are of orange; 
the next size rays are yellow; and the 
shortest rays are pale yellow. In a room 
that can stand yellow it is, as I have said 
before, a glorious quilt. The blocks to 
which the Rising Sun pattern is appliqued 
are 18 inches square. 

The grapevine design which I have in- 
cluded with the five appliques is one of 
the most popular of the old patterns. It 
belongs to the [Continued on page 65 
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EE 
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f 25c in coin is sent for 
handling. 


Just write for Free Catalog of 
> Evergreens, Shrubs, Fruits, 
Ornamentals, in actual colors, 
at thesame time send 25c in 
, coin to cover packing, post- 
, age, handling, we will send 
you Free, 3 fine climbing 
Roses, Red, White, 
field grown. 
This special Ferris 1931 Free 
Rose Offer is to induce more 
people to start planting, 
beautifying, improving 
their home grounds. It's to 
introduce Ferris Quality 
Nursery Stock, Ferris Low- 
est Direct -from- Nursery- 
to-User Prices, save you 


MILLION 


All sizes from 1 inch to 20 feet, all varieties, all 
colors, hundreds of seres of them, grown by us 
for ever 60 years according to Ferris 
Methods of reot pruning and t rans- 
lanting, which make them the 
t Evergreens that can 
be grown, evergreens 
you can plant and 
develop success- 


hers 

Sold 

Direct- 

from-Grower- 

to-User. Ferris Ever- 

greens cost you less for 

better quality than you can 

obtain elsewhere. Complete 


prices in Free Catalog. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALS 


To demonstrate what we mean by low prices 
we offer 20 Norway Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. trees, trans- 
planted, for $5.00; or 15 Pondorosa Pine Seed- 
ling, 6 to 8 in., for $1.00; or 10 Concolor Fir 
Seedlings, 6 to 8 in., $1.00 or 10 American 
Arbor Vitae Seedlings, 6 to 8 in. for $1.00; or 
10 Douglas Fir Seedlings, 6 to 8 in, for $1.00. 


3 each of 4 popular 
varieties, Black Hill 
e, Concolor 
ruce, 
» fine for landecapin 
4 to 6 in. seedlings. au 
12 $1.00 postpaid. 


Ferris low prices on all kinds 


Pinks, or 

arge size for 
$1.00; or 1 
Red or White for $1.00; or 


6 for $5. 
Other bar- 
gains in 


1 Duchess, 1 Wealthy, 
2 Jonathan, 2 Delicious, 
2 Gano, 3to4ft.,2year 
roots, all 8 for $1.98, 

postpaid. H 
25 assorted Gladio- — foe, 

lus Bulbs, bloom- 

ing size, 25c or 3 
Bridal Wreath, 25c 
or 10 Shasta Dai- 
sies, 25c. At these 


Ft costs vo pack, han- NURSERY 
an 
stock is practically 735 Bridge Street 
HAMPTON, IOWA 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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de I INC, 50% Write for 
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Some spend thousands and 
still don’t achieve it. 


ET our FREE booklet will show you how 
you may capture that elusive quality, easily 
and inexpensively .... for either your present 
home or the one you’re planning. . . . It will 
tell you, also, how to obtain the comforts 
and fuel economies of perfect insulation. How 
to increase your home’s value, or enhance its 
saleability. How, in short, you can live in 
“*Serenia,” that happy state of mind enjoyed 
by those who build wisely and beautifully. 


RED BAND £3 SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send, without obligation on my 
part, your free booklet, “*Building a Home in Serenia.” 


STAR ROSES 


Plant guaranteed Star 
Roses this year and 
assure yourself com- 
lete success. cellu- 
loid Star trademark, on 

vain | plant, says that Star 
| Roses bloom or you get your 
= money back. Our 1931 “Star 
¥ Guide” describes “the best roses 
for America” — many shown in 
color. For dependable blooms, 
send today for the “Star Guide 
to Good Roses” — FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


ists 
Reco Specialists for 34 yours 


a 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


FLOWERS 
\ IN 


Vaughan’sGarden- 


ing llustrated for 

1931 is a complete year- 
book of modern gardening, 
combining with inspira- 
tional and instructive ad- 
experts, a complete 
list with pictures, 

prices and descrip- 

tions of everything 

a me gardener 

needs or desires. It 
describes 2000 dif- 

ferent flowers, and 
contains 175 accur- 

ate color plates of 


400 Varieties Dahlias 


Ask for 1931 Catalogue 


A. T. Edison, hill Farm 
R. F. D. 2 yrand Rapids, Michigan 


roses, lilies,water lil- 
es,and gladioli. 1t lists the 

‘able Qua 

Vv les 


egetab 
giving the vitamin value and 
mineral content of 
each, Special 1931 
offer:The beautiful 
new Tassel flower, 
¢ or Paintbrush (Ca- 
4 calia) Packet 10c; 
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should be proud of one of their progeny 
who tops his class, and they should help 
the less fortunate one in the subjects hard 
for him. 

This simply is a plea that parents 
should not expect a better school record 
than the child can achieve, and I urge it 
at some length because next to physical 
disability and too many outside activities, 
I believe it is the third great source of un- 
happiness among grade-school children. 


First let me point out that the grade- 
school years are hard ones anyway for 
children. They have passed the cute stage 
when much is forgiven and entered a stage 
when much, perhaps too much, is ex- 
pected. 

I wonder if anyone in the Better Homes 
and Gardens family says “hurry” as often 
as I do? I hope not, for I am sure I say it 
enough for all of us. Then there are table 
manners. Ah, table manners! Five or six 
years of nagging just on that one point, 
not to mention the little matters fm 
ness, cleanliness, and orderliness which 
afford any mother ofa school child plenty 
to talk about. I would rather serve a sen- 
tence in a reformatory than be a grade- 
school child again. 

If we are going to top the load with a 
generous amount of nagging because the 
schoolwork isn’t up to the standard we 
have set, just when is the average young- 
ster to be un-nagged? 

To take from your mouths the bad taste 
of the wrong way to handle the school 
problem, let me tell you now how Chris- 
topher’s parents go about it. They know, 
as the teachers do not, that the brilliant 
John saves his sweetness for the school- 
room. At home, unless there is a point to 
be gained, he is cross, ungracious, any- 
thing but coéperative. 

Christopher, on the 
other hand, is a joy. 
Sunny, jolly, doing 
his share blithely, 
making funny little 
comments, planning 
and carrying out en- 
terprises that delight 
his parents. These 
are not qualities that 
are graded as yet in 
school. But his par- 
ents recognize them 
as having equal value 
with the ability to get 
all “ones.” And let 
me say right here that 
these brothers are no 
rare phenomenon. 
Often the “all-ones” child is far less 
pleasant to live with than a poorer pupil. 

The first care of Christopher’s parents, 
therefore, is to make him know that he is 
a very satisfactory citizen, even if he 
can’t carry a tune. Next, they help him 
with his studies and endeavor to interest 
him in school. Third, they encourage his 
own peculiar talents and tell him, what is 
true, that they are as valuable and desir- 
abie as John’s achievements in school. At 
the same time they must be most careful 
never to belittle John’s really splendid 
and commendable efforts at grade getting, 
to accomplish which he displays another 
set of valuable traits. It’s like walking a 
tight rope, but the temperaments of their 


Montrose, 
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Don’t Expect Too Much of Him! 


goldfish were 
not even impressed last 
summer by the large pole. 
This is Robert Kennish, 


Missouri 


two boys render acrobatics of some kind a 
necessity. 

Of course, it is the grading system that 
makes this situation peculiarly hard. It 
seems designed to foster unhappiness for 
children like Christopher. In the pro- 
gressive school it is done away with, re- 
ports being given instead upon such quali- 
ties as industry, initiative, codperative- 
ness, and the like, the school subjects 
being marked only as “satisfactory” or 
otherwise. I wish this method might be 
adopted generally, but educator friends 
tell me that it is the parents themselves 
who block such attempts. They want to 
know how much smarter their Bill is than 
someone else’s Bob. (Did you ever notice 
how the mother of an “all-ones” child 
finds opportunity to bring the fact into 
every conversation?) 

Time, I believe, will see the present 
grading system done away with. But 
while we still have it parents can at least 
insure that it.shall not cloud life for the 
Christophers. 

The teaching profession is working 
earnestly to learn how to adjust the sys- 
tem to each child, and our schools are now 
well sprinkled with teachers who are sym- 
pathetic with the laggards. Yet whether 
the teacher of your Child is sympathetic 
or not, you can still make or mar the 
child by your attitude at home. 


Tu ERE wasa boy, the youngest of three 
children, who fell far wh ivs his sisters in 
school accomplishments. His family con- 
sidered this as a disgrace, and parents and 
sisters kept at him constantly. The boy, 
originally good natured, becamesullen and 
dogged. Finally he left home altogether 
and got in with a bad lot. After he had 
been arrested for stealing he was given an 
intelligence test, and 
it was found that at 
16 he had the mind 
of a 10-year-old. He 
couldn’t have equal- 
ed the record of his 
sisters, both of super- 
ior intelligence, if he 
had worked twenty- 
four hours a day at it. 

The first step, there- 
fore, when a child 
is falling behind in 
school, is a thoro test- 
ing —physical, men- 

, nervous. Should 
a situation be disclos- 
ed like the foregoing, 
it is no disgrace, but 
something to be faced. 
You stop expecting or hoping that the 
child will do more than a certain low 
standard of work in school. You endeavor 
to fit him for a useful and happy life on 
the level open to him. 

However, suppose the test discloses that 
the health and intelligence are both excel- 
lent. What excuse then for poor work? 
Never mind. I can still find you plenty. 
The home situation, for instance. Gnha 
piness there is the reason many bright 
children do badly in school. For further in- 
formation on this, won’t you read “School 
and Home,” by Angelo Patri @.-Appleton 
& Company) or “ Personality Adjustments 
of School Children,” by Caroline B. 
Zachery (Charles Scribner’s Sons)? 
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Flowers are 
Nature’s Cosmetics 


Part of Garden at Littlecote, Englond 
Home of “Wild Darell’”’ 


Wuenever Nature feels the need of facial 
adornment she grows flowers. Flowers of ex- 
quisite beauty are the only cosmetics your 
n needs to transform it into a floral Eden. 
For more than a hundred years the house of 
Sutton & Sons has been breeding and improving 
flowers of all sorts. Among the hundreds of 
varieties to be found among Sutton’s Seeds are 
many new sorts — some from the Orient, some 
from Africa, but all are choice strains that bloom 
freely. You cannot buy better seeds than 
Sutton’s. They grow in America as thriftily as 
in England. Write for Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture and General Garden Seed Catalog. 
It illustrates and describes hundreds of choice 
flowers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 35 cents in 
stamps or International Money SuTron 
& Sons, Ltd., Dept. Q, Reading, England. 


Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND’S BEST 


Id Money 


and stamps 
WANTED 


| buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in. 
= me, Send 4c for Large Illus- 
im Fo it mea: uch 
profit to you. Write today to obs. 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment ia U. S) 


TRANSFORM YOUR 


RADIATORS 
Protect Your Walls 


Adjustable steel Brackets (easy 
to attach) supporting warp- 
proof Shelves or Seats with 

and edges— 


Beauty and Utility 200 per pair 
at Small Cost Beats 1 ft. wide, per 
Send for Free Folder foot. widths to order. 


MILLER SPECIALTIES CO., Dept. D, Van Wert, Ohio 


RERADIC:”’ 


-LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES =~ 
‘| 168 es of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
712 W. LAKE ST. DEPT, 490 CHICAGO 


MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


orchid White Lavender Pink 
Brae—Cream eck —Red 


This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent Post- 
paid for $1.75. I grow only the best prize winning 
varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd., Saco, Me. 


e Guide 
ComPLeteT book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 80 years. 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It’s FREE. 


Dingee & Conard Co,, Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 


But now here is Christopher, bright, 
healthy, never overburdened, with the 
finest home background imaginable. 
Haven’t we the right to expect good school 
work from him? 

We can expect for him, and help him to 
attain, the truly important objectives of 
grade school, which are as follows: 

1. To learn to read well. Reading is 
the basis of future knowledge. If he reads 
poorly the parents should work with him 
diligently but patiently, to help him im- 
— The grade he gets matters little, 

ut his ability to read matters a great 
deal. 

2. To learn to attack his work at the 
proper time and to get it done before 
turning to other things. 

3. To learn how to find out the things 
he wants to know. 

4. To turn interest into activity; that 
is, to learn to do something about the 
things he is interested in. 

If my child is learning these lessons, I 
personally care little whether he gets 
“ones” or “fours.” Twenty years from 
now the grades he received in school will 
be long forgotten, but the mental habits he 
acquired will tell the story of his adult 
success. 

A child can measure up in all the im- 

rtant respects and still not get “ones” 
in everything. We must bow to the fact 
that children differ in their abilities. Those 
who excel in literature may have difficulty 
keeping up with the class in the exact 
sciences, and vice versa. Or they may be 
like Christopher, going thru the whole 
curriculum without interest, yet showing 
most valuable traits and talents in mat- 
ters outside of school. 

Children of this type have perhaps a 
better chance to excel in later life than 
the “all-ones” child, for the single talent 
is easier to build upon than the many. 

And whatever the child’s school record, 
we are going to love him and accept him 
as he is. When we feel this sincerely we 
are in a position to help him better that 
record if it is in his power to do so. If he 
can’t we'll go on loving him just the same 
and trying to help him find the things in 
which he excels. It is one of the treasured 
maxims of the new education that success 
breeds success, and that to build a child’s 
confidence in himself is the first step to- 
ward victory. 

Here is a thing we parents can do. Let’s 
do it! ’ 


Quilts of Great- 
Grandmother’s Day 


[Continued from page 63} 


“running-vine” type of border, of which 
there are many and varied adaptations. 
The usual quilt size is 90 inches long by 
81 inches wide, but they may be made to 
any measurement by cide estimate of 
the number and size of blocks and by the 
addition of a border of suitable width. 


[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Tyrrell has pre- 
pared a leaflet on quilting, which gives 
complete instructions for the placing to- 
gether of the quilt-top, lining, and interlin- 
ing, and for marking and quilting, together 


with a half-dozen quilting patterns. 
To secure the leaflet, No. B-H-6, ad- 


dress Department L, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and inclose a 2-cent stamp for 


postage.] 


Storrs Harrison Co's. 
1931 Spring Catalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines + Seeds - Etc. 


Just off the press—the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery—and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 


Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Gardens 


There are chapters giving spe- 
cific, easy-to-follow instructions 
on how to make an Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room and Rock Garden. 
How to plan them—what to 
plant and how to care for your 
plantings to assure success. 
Just the kind of a catalog you 
will find most helpful, and it’s 
FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to landscape your 
entire place — make one of the new 
Outdoor Living Rooms — build 
a Rock Garden, or merely set 
out some new plants, you need 
this catalog. SEND FOR IT 


Harrison ( 
Painesville,Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1931 Spring Catalog. 


Address... 


See Advertising Index, page 73 
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Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


‘Tes is not the make-believe story of 
that very renowned old woman who lived 
in the shoe and had so many children she 
didn’t know what to do— 

But it is the true story of another moth- 
er who has millions and millions of chil- 
dren and knows exactly how to care for 
each and every one of them. Mother 
Nature is her name, and her house is 
without question the largest in the world. 
It is the big out-of-doors, with the ever- 
changing sky for a ceiling overhead and 
the brown, mysterious earth for a floor 
beneath her feet. 

Like all busy mothers she is sometimes 
here and sometimes there—so it wasn’t at 
all surprising that Jerry and Babette found her “not at 
home” when they called at the garden gate of Neighborly 
iiss House on a snowy, blowy January morning. 
wees “Sorry,” said the snowman butler as he spied their 
bright eyes peeking at him thru the picket holes of the 
fence. ‘Madame is not at home today. But come in, 
won’t you? I myself shall be pleased to show you about.” 

The children lifted the latch and stepped inside. Like a 
glittering picture, the garden lay before their wonder- 
wide eyes. 

In the night a winter storm had blown down from the 
Northland and covered the sleeping trees with a spar- 
kling coat of ice and snow. Lazy little bushes dozed cozily 
under fluffy white shawls and right about, heel to heel 
and toe to toe, the fence posts marched like perky, gay 
soldiers with marshmallow hats on their wooden heads. 

Jerry and Babette were delighted. “What a wonderful 
place in which to live,” they said.“ But where are Mother 
Nature’s chil- 
dren? Where are 
the flowers and 

bugs?” 
The genial old 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest ‘ 


Enters Gardenland With Jerry and Babette 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


snowman smiled. “This is bedtime for 
most of them,” he explained. “‘ When the 
first frosts of fall come Mother Nature 
hurries the little plants and flowers off to 
their snug earth beds, where they sleep 
contentedly until spring calls them to 
awaken. How they do enjoy their sleep 
after a long summer of growing and blos- 
soming. Mother Nature does not need to 
coax them to take a nap. First she covers 22 Peter 
them with a lovely ook made of colored ; 
autumn leaves, but as colder days ap- 
proach she weaves a marvelous coverlet 
of starry snowflakes to warm their toes. 
Here come a few last flakes. Catch 
some to examine their delicate patterns.” 
As he spoke a flurry of dancing snow drifted by in the 
arms of merry Mr. North Wind. (The artist has drawn 
just such a flurry of snowflakes for you on this page.) 


BaBETTE and Jerry caught several on their coat’sleeves 
and “‘oh-ed” and “‘ah-ed” at the beauty of them. 

“Look!” cried the boy. “Here is one that looks like a 
six-pointed star.” 

“And this one,” exclaimed his sister breathlessly, “is a 
little white daisy like Grandmother Wickerton: grew in 
her garden last summer.” 

Strange as it may seem, no two flakes were alike. All 
snow crystals 
should be six- 
sided or pointed, 
but many are 
torn in the wind 
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or get their points broken off by falling 
against each other. It is interesting to 
collect some of them on a black surface 
and study them under a microscope. 

Bri hely the little diamond crystals 
sparkled for a moment on the sleeves of 
the amazed children—then flash—they 
melted into quivering drops of water. 

“My, my,” sighed the Snowman sadly. 
“That 1s what Conans to me when the 
weather turns warm. I am much healthier 
when it is cold and frosty. Insects and 
reptiles like cold weather, too. Deep down 
beneath these big snowbanks in cozy 
underground homes they are dreaming 
happy dreams of another spring to come. 
Sometimes the Sunman plays a joke on 
these little creatures. He shines warm- 
ly on them and thaws the ground over 
their heads. They begin to stretch and 
think it is time to waken. The tiny plants 
also feel the heat of the sun’s rays, and 
they push their eager brown roots up 
thru the loose soil. 


THEN the weather turns cold and they 
must go to sleep all over again, just as 
you do when you half open your eyes in 
the night and find it is still dark.” 

Babette and Jerry nodded. “Winter 
weather is fun,” they agreed. “It makes 
us red cheeked and healthy to go sliding 
over the packed snow. But we do miss the 
birds. Why doesn’t Mother Nature ask 
them to spend the whole year here?” 

The old Snowman looked thoughtful 
for a moment. Then he replied: “ Food is 
more plentiful in the Southland during 
December, January, and February. And 
perhaps the robins and bluebirds are like 
children—they are fond of travel. Do you 
not remember how you enjoyed the ve 
trip into another state with father and 
mother? 

“And wasn’t coming home the best 
part of it all? I think the birds must feel 
as you did, for I know of one little robin 
who builds her nest in the same apple 
tree every April when she returns.” 

“But there are some birds that stay 
with us all winter,” spoke up Jerry. “We 
made a feeding tray for them at school 
this week.” 

“Yes,” answered the Snowman. “They 
are called the buntings. They fly down 
from the far North in search of better 
feeding grounds. Here comes a flock of 
them now, and if I am not mistaken they 
are searching for their breakfasts.” 

Babette and Jerry looked toward the 
gray East. What appeared to be a small 
snowstorm was moving in their direction. 

In another moment the buntings had 
arrived— 


(Next month Jerry and 
Babette learn more 
about these cheerful little 
friends.) 


Doll Collectors 


Ir HAS been such fun collecting dolls! 
We are going to keep right on collecting 
them until we are very old ladies. I hope 
that we shall be like the old woman in the 
shoe, with so many dolls we won’t know 
what to do! 

Our doll collection was started before 
we were old enough to know about it. Our 

reat-aunt had a good friend who lived in 

aris, France. On my [Joanna’s] first 
birthday, she sent me a girl and boy 
French doll. Every birthday after that 
she would send a different kind of doll to 
me and my sister. It is so interesting to 
see how the people of various parts of 
France dress on festival days. 

Two years ago a friend brought us dolls 
from Czecho-Slovakia, dressed in holiday 
clothes. Two of these you can see in the 
center of the + a ga below the Italian 
toe dancer, Nina. I cannot imagine my 
Daddy’s wearing Mother’s old hat with 
flowers and feathers on it like the men do 
in Czecho-Slovakia on festival days. There 
are pretty bits of old hand embroideries 
on the lady doll’s dress. 

We like the little cornhusk doll (to the 
right) in the picture. It was given to us 
by a lady who got it from an Indian 
squaw who had made it for her little girl. 
The old mountaineer woman and man 
dolls came from down in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. This is the kind of dolls they make 
for their children. Their faces, hands, and 
feet are made of dried apples, with cloves 
stuck in for eyes and slits for the mouth, 
and red berry juice smeared on their lips. 


OnE of our playmates went to China 
and Japan to spend the winter. From 
Yokohama she brought us the Japanese 
doll shown in the center. It is just like 
the dolls that little Japanese girls play 
with. The store where they bought it 
was shaken down by an earthquake the 
very next year. 

We have our mother’s first doll. It has 
braids and earrings and goes to sleep. It 
has jointed bisque body and breakable 
head. Our great-aunt gave us her old- 
fashioned white china-headed doll (to the 
left in the picture). It has rosy cheeks and 
black hair, china hands and feet, calico 
dress and funny old pantaloons that used 
to be the style. It is one of our favorite 
dolls. These are the only old-fashioned 
dolls that we have, but I hope we shall 
some day find more to add to our doll 
family. We like every one of our dolls be- 
cause they remind us of friends who have 
sent them and help us to know how people 
used to dress long ago, and how they dress 
in foreign countries.—Joanna and Chris- 
ae Huttenlocher (12 and 10 years old), 

owa. 


do this for 


COLDS 


.. drink water 


and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


.. and watch 
COLDS 


vanish! 


Your druggist has 
jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. $23, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 
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Seeds 


are Dependable 


THIS BO 
TELLS HOW 


CUTOUT COUPON SEDs 


TODAY 


§ Send me Isbell’s New Seed Annual t 
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Buddington humidi- 
fied air preven’ 
of | those 


BUDDINGTON 


HUMIDIFIERS 
FOR 

Healthy Heated Air 
No more dry, comfortless heat from 
your radiators! The Buddington Hu- 
midifier, with its moisture-soaking 
wick, gives the air the much needed 
moisture that makes heated rooms 
far more comfortable in winter. 
Long-lasting colds, too, stay 
away trom moist heated 


homes. Keep a Bud- 
dington on each of your 


@ Order your BUDDING- 


GEO. W. DIENER 
MFG. CO. 


415 N. Monticello 4 
CHICAGO” 


Learnto bea-— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to— 
Write today for details. 


American Landscape School 
Member National 
Home Study Council 


Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


KINKADE, GARDEN TRACTOR 


er 
A Practical, ven ad or 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 


Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
Machine Co. 


ican Farm 
1135, 38rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


Um-m-m, Orange Rolls 


and delicate texture. When dry yeast is 
used the sponge is started at night. It is 
ready early in the morning to be made 
into dough. The yeast is then in a particu- 
larly active condition, and the time re- 
quired for the first rising is comparatively 
short. Either dry or compressed yeast may 
be used in this foundation sponge. With 
compressed yeast the sponge is usually 
started in the morning. To raise bread 
overnight with compressed yeast, use 4 
yeast cake to 1 pint of liquid. To mix and 
bake bread in 5 hours, use 1 compressed 
cake to 1 pint of liquid; to complete the 
process in 3 hours, use 2 yeast cakes to 1 
pint of liquid. 

A large variety of breads, rolls, or coffee 
cakes may be made from the following 
Foundation Sponge recipe: 

FOUNDATION SPONGE 
1 cake of dry yeast 
| pint of lukewarm liquid 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 scant quart of sifted flour 

Break the yeast into 14 cupful of the 
lukewarm liquid. When soft add more 
lukewarm water (or milk scalded and 
cooled) to make 1 pint of liquid. Blend 
the yeast mixture with the flour, beat 
smooth, cover, and let rise in a moderately 
warm place (75 to 82 degrees) until doubled 
in bulk. It is then ready to be made into 
various breads. 

As a rule, neither sugar nor salt need be 
added to the sponge except for special 
reasons. Sugar hastens the rising, salt re- 
tards it. A smal] amount of sugar (1 table- 
spoonful) may therefore be added to the 
sponge in cold weather, if necessary, to 
stimulate the yeast action. In hot weather 
1 teaspoonful of salt in an overnight 
sponge will serve to check over-fermenta- 
tion. 

Altho a moderate amount of sugar 
quickens the yeast action, large amounts 
slow it. Shortening, 
like salt, also retards 
the rising. Hence, if 
sweet doughs are to 
be made which call 
for relatively large 
amounts of sugar 
and shortening, It is 
well to double the 
amount of yeast in 
the sponge. 

With a quantity 
of well-risen bread 
sponge, the home- 
maker will find her- 
self prepared for a 
series of interesting 
adventures in bak- 
ing. By adding to 
portions of the 
sponge various 
flours, bran, meals, 
or cereals, a number 
of different loaf 
breads or plain rolls may be made. By us- 
ing smaller or larger amounts of sugar and 
shortening, eggs, or other enriching mate- 
rials, a whole field of possibilities in the 
making of rolls, buns, and coffee cakes 
opens up. 

The following recipes provide interest- 
ing variations of the Overnight Founda- 
tion Sponge: 

DATE AND NUT WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 
(/ Large Loaf) 
1)4 cupfuls of foundation sponge 


rolls, coffee cakes, 


stamp for postage. 
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Additional Variations 


In OUR leaflet “ Rolls Recipes,” No. 
B-F-1, there are more than 18 addi- 
tional variations for making sweet 


and rolls and buns that are not sweet. 
Directions for glazing, frosting, or 
decorating fancy breads are included. 

Besides having their place on the 
home table, for your club’s potluck 
luncheon, a napkin - lined basket 
stacked high with hot rolls will prove 
to be a delicious addition. 

To obtain a copy of this leaflet, ad- 
dress Department L, The Home Serv- 
ice Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose a 2-cent- 


[Continued from page 20} 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar or molasses 
1% cupful of lukewarm milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of shorteni 

1% of whole-wheat 

About | cupful of white flour 

2¢ cupful of seeded and cut dates 

2¢ cupful of broken nutmeats 

Dissolve the salt and the sweetening in 

the lukewarm liquid. Blend with the risen 
sponge, beating until smooth. Add the 
shortening, melted but not hot. Add the 
whole-wheat flour and enough white flour 
to make the dough somewhat softer than 
for white bread. Knead well. When smooth 
work in the dates and nutmeats dusted 
with flour. Let rise until doubled. Then 
shape into a loaf and let rise in an oiled 
pan until doubled. Bake about 1 hour in 
a moderately hot oven (400 degrees) at 
first, reducing the heat after 10 minutes to 
350 degrees. This bread is delicious for 
sandwiches to serve with a luncheon 
salad, or for tea sandwiches. 


CINNAMON BREAD 

é (7 Loaf) 

1 cupful of foundation sponge 
16 cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
2 cupfuls or more of flour 

Scald the milk and dissolve in it the 
salt and sugar. Cool. When lukewarm 
blend the milk mixture with the risen 
—— Beat hard. Add melted (not hot) 
shortening and just enough flour to make 
dough which is no longer sticky. Knead 
smooth. Let rise until doubled in bulk, 
knead down, and let rise until doubled 
again. Turn onto the molding board. Roll 
into a sheet '4 inch thick and as wide as 
the length of your bread pan. Brush with 
soft butter, sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon. Roll up as for a jelly roll, pressing 
the last edge down firmly. Place in an oiled 
pan with the seam 
underneath. Let rise 
until fully doubled. 
Bake about 45 min- 
utes in a moderately 
hot oven (375 to 400 
degrees). 

This bread, when 
toasted, takes the 
place of cinnamon 
toast. It also makes 
delicious Zwieback 
when cut into slices 
and baked to agold- 
en brown in a mod- 
erate oven (350 de- 
grees). 

As a special treat, 
serve these tempt- 
ing orange rolls. 
They were never 
known to fail: 


ORANGE ROLLS 
(Makes 18 Rolls) 
1% cupfuls of foundation sponge 
Grated rind of 1 or 2 oranges 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1g cupful of sugar 
¥ cupful of orange juice 
\4 cupful of butter 
1 egg 
2 cupfuls or more of flour 


Add the grated rind, the salt, and sugar 
to the orange juice and blend with the 


bread doughnuts, 


The 


risen sponge. Add the melted (not hot) » 


shortening and the beaten egg. Thicken 


eee Your garden will pay better will 
gone: give you better vegetables for home 
koe ae or market when you plant Isbell’s 
dependable Northern-grown seeds. 
You can plant with confidence. Send 
today for Isbell’s New Seed Annual 
pio —a book brimful of useful informa- 
ation — quoting low prices direct 
ey from grower on vegetable, flower 
ee and field seeds. Fully illustrated— 
Geman many in natural colors. The ex- 
She tk perience of over half a century 
of growing dependable seeds is 
embodied in this useful book. Tells 
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UITSandFLOWERS 


P who plant Green’s products 
don't worry about results. ey 
tree, every flower and every shru 

in Green’s new catalog has passed 
the experimental stage—proved it- 
self worthy of Green’s endorsement. 


Fifty years experience in developing and 

ucing the finest growing things have 
made Green-grown products nationally 
famous. They guarantee results. 


Planting Guide sent FREE 


Green’s new catalog is distinctly different. 
It’s illustrated in Nature's colors—tells how 
to build a rock garden, how to plant and 
care for the various trees, shrubs, fruits and 
flowers. It explains in detail our Free Land- 
scape Service. Send for your copy today. 


CASH DISCOUNTS 
FOR EARLY ORDERS 
BUY DIRECT—SAVE HALF 


GREEN’S 
NURSERY CO. 


61 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Nurserymen for over 50 years. 


20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’ s Greatest Collection Ciant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy Fy 
Janywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
This collection inch 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 


Deep Rose And 
These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds).} 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 6 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 

(233 varieties in natural colors) 
of . Shrubs, Roses and Perennials,) 
mailed with every order or free gn request. 
|F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Bex 77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


Send for The Book of 
HILLS EVERGREENS 


« Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 

Ae various artistic planting plans for 

your home. C of everv variety. 
Over 100 —— 50 in full color. 
Enclose for book — refunded on 
first order. 


NEW ROSES, GRAPES, 
able. Plant Hubbard's vigorous 


and money. Write today’ for 
ve 
free 


T.S. HUBBARD CO., Box 18, Fredonia, 


Tractor 


ower Mower 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
4 Mows Lawns & 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt 4 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Pak) New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


innes 
WALSH TRACTOR C0. 5527 Talmare Av Sit 


APPLE IREES 


Walsh Garden 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. ete, Catalog 
TENN. MURSERY CO., Bex 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Will mail 100 New Orchid 

Flowered Gladiolus bulb- 

lets in assorted colors and 

seeds fornameso =~ 4 

Tang ove flowers and 10e. FREE pkt. New Jap Fairy Rose. 
SEST GARDENS Dept.A St. Charles, Illineis 


with enough flour to knead, but keep softer 
than for loaf bread. Knead until smooth. 
Let rise until doubled. Knead down and 


let rise until doubled again, then shape 
into any desired form of rolls. They are 
es cially nice when baked as clover-leaf 
rolls by placing three 1-inch balls to- 
gether in oiled muffin pans. Let rise in 
the oiled pans until 24 times original 
size, then bake 20 to 25 minutes in a hot 
oven (375 to 400 degrees). 

This dough may be baked in one loaf. 
It will be delicious for dainty sandwiches. 

Another unusually tasty bread is made 
with cocoa, with or without the addition 
of nuts, raisins, or dates. 


COCOA NUT-ROLLS 
15 Rolls) 

114 cupfuls of foundation sponge 
¥ cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
cupful of sugar 
i cupful of shortening 

6 teaspoonful of vanilla 
cupful of cocoa 
2 cupfuls or more of flour 

, 1 cupful of broken nutmeats 

Scald the milk and add to it the salt, 
sugar, and shortening. Let cool. When 
lukewarm blend the milk with the well- 
risen sponge. Add the vanilla, cocoa, and 
enough flour to knead, but keep the dough 
somewhat softer than for plain bread. 
Lastly, work in the nutmeats, dusted 
lightly with flour. Raisins or dates (seeded, 
and cut) may be used with, or in place of 
the nutmeats. Let rise until doubled, 
knead down, and let rise until doubled 
again. Shape into clover-leaf rolls or any 
form desired. Let rise until 244 times 
original size, then bake about 20 minutes 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 

This dough may oat be baked in one 
loaf, making a delicious bread for fancy 
sandwiches. 

Cheese rolls or bread will prove not only 
novel but very tasty. The flavor is delight- 
ful and the food value high. When baked 
as a loaf it may be used for appetizing 
toast or sandwiches. 


CHEESE ROLLS 
(Makes 20 Rolls) 

144 cupfuls of foundation sponge 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 

16 cupful of milk scalded and cooled 

1 cupful of grated cheese 

21% cupfuls or more of flour 

Dissolve the salt, sugar, and shortening 

in the scalded milk. Let cool. When luke- 
warm blend the milk mixture with the well- 
risen sponge and add the grated cheese 
and just enough flour to make a dough 
which is no longer sticky. Knead until 
smooth. Let rise until doubled, knead 
down, and let rise until doubled again. 
Shape into a loaf or any desired form of 
rolls. Let rise until fully doubled, then bake 
in a moderately oven (375 degrees) hot. 
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STOP 


THOSE UNDER DOOR 


with 


weather strips 
and IN-DOR-SEALS 


63% of this season’s heating expense— 
weather experts say—is still before you. 
Over half of your comfort and heating 
problems are still to be solved. Then wh 
suffer—for another day—the cold Genet 
ap of window and door drafts? 

y not enjoy at once even, comfortable 
temperatures in every room—inevery nook? 
Stop throwing away fuel; stop wasting 
money. Let the world’s largest weather strip 
company—Chamberlin—make your home 
permanently draft-proof—much healthier 
—cozier—easy to heat. 


CUT FUEL BILLS 20% TO 40% 


In two to five years—fuel savings alone 
will more than pay for Chamberlin pro- 
tection—and these savings continue 


undiminished for the life of your building. 


INSTALLED BY EXPERTS 


There are 100 Chamberlin factory branches 
—and Chamberlin experts install Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips. Only Chamberlin 
gives a nation-wide, factory-direct-to- 
consumer service to insure the best in 
workmanship and maximum satisfaction. 


LOW COST—EASY TO PAY 


Chamberlin Weather Stri reall investm 
and they can be on 
Tele your local Chamberlin branch, or 


| CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP 
i COMPANY, INC., Detroit, Michigan i 
| Send booklet “Better Homes and Weather 


Strips”—and a FREE Chamberlin estimate for | 
Nowe. 

J 


Addr FC400 


See Advertising Index, page 7? 
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MASTODON 


——the greatest money-making strawberry. Three 
quarts per plant—from July vail) Winter! $1,500 per 
acre for you! Avoid disappointment. Make sure you 
get thegenuine—bred from original plants under ex- 
clusive contract with originator. Stahelin’s original 


Mastodonis fully guaran 
Premier-—Theeariiestearly- Cc HitkE 
bearer and an excellent shipper. The earliest-bearing 
Latham —Raspberry. Sure raspberry. Cashinon on 
investment. Will not winter-kill. this new sensation ! 
Fruit Trees —Apple, Pear, Finest grade. Whole 
Plum, Apricot, uinee, A story 
lead varicties including famous RICHARE 

Sou ven Peach. Low prices. 

Shrubs —Decorative shrubs DELI ACIOU 
for every illustrated in Fane market p 


our big new 1931 catalog, Spirea 
Hydrangea, Ornamen Perfect and healthy 


trees, Roses, 


1931 BARGAIN Catalog 


New 1931 Catal illustrates in FU 
‘COLOR the finest plants ever offe Strawberries, oy 


berries, Blackberries, Roses an 
Ornamental Shrubs. VALUABLE’ INFORMATION 
and money-saving bargains. You need this book. Send now! 


F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 6, Bridgman, Michigan 


JA Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 

make you our permanent customer, 

PRIZE COLLECTION 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; T 

11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 

10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 

ering Bulbs,worth 25c—665 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
paid, tagetber with any bic. 
together wit ig instruc- 
tive, beautiful Seed and Plan 
Book, tells all be Buckbee'’s § 
“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 104 Rockford, Til. 


California-Grown 


DAHLIAS - GLADIOLUS 
and Dahlia Seed 


Get bulbs from the originator of dahlia 
‘Mrs. Carl Salbach”’ ; gladiolus “Betiy 
Nuthall, Helen Wills, Osalin, Save 
band, N ancy Hanks. , Catalog list- 
ing over 250 outstanding dahlias and 
gladiolus free. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of 
Outstanding Varieties 


659 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Jung's 


Earliest Tomato 2:2: 


Tyg hig to be had anywhere. Regular price 

5e per pkt. but to introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds 
ill send nN kt. of this Tomato and Cucumber, Carrot, 
Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, Garden Pinks, 
Giant Zinnias and Giant Sweet Peas if you will en- 
close 10c, in Canada 20c to pay postage and packing. 
A coupon entitling you to 10c worth of seeds FF 
free with each collection. Our handsome 
colored engaies is fullof bargainsin seeds, plants and 
shrubs and is sent free. Many new seeds free 
J.W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta.2, RANDOLPH, wis. 


To Get a Good Home 
Loan... 


[Continued from page 42] 


one-hundredth done before you know 
exactly how much money you can raise 
upon the security of that particular house. 
Home-financing institutions have very 
definite policies and practices about lend- 
ing money. They are not prone to change 
these policies and practices merely be- 
cause somebody, thru i ignorance or poor 
judgment, gets into a “jam.” It may be 
that you plan to build where property 
values are declining. If so it is almost cer- 
tain that you cannot borrow as much 
money as you could if the house were lo- 
cated where property values are increas- 
ing. It may be that the house you in- 
tend to build is too expensive for the 
neighborhood in which it is to be located 
and, consequently, worth less as mortgage 
loan security than it would be were it 
nearly in accord with the type and market 
value of surrounding houses. Here again a 
well-established home-financing organiza- 
tion may save you many heartaches and 
much grief if you will only talk with it 
before you begin to build. 


GENERALLY speaking, two types of 
loans are made for home-financing pur- 
soap the straight loan—made for a stipu- 

ed number of years or months, during 
which nothing but the payment of interest 
is required, and at the end of which the 
entire principal becomes due—and the 
amortization loan, wherein the borrower 
repays a definite amount at stated inter- 
vals (in most cases, monthly) until the 
entire loan, including principal and inter- 
est, is paid. If only a small amount is 
needed the straight loan may be most sat- 
isfactory. If larger, for the primary pur- 
pose of ownership, the latter is usually 
preferable. Building-and-loan companies 
generally use the amortization plan. Some 
insurance companies do also. 


With this general understanding of the 
different types of loans, supplemented, of 
course, by local information regarding 
local practices, it should be comparatively 
easy to secure financial assistance for 
home-building purposes. Having decided 
upon the type of loan most suited to his 
needs, the home builder should immedi- 
ately discuss his plans with a reputable, 
well-established financial institution. On 
the basis of information thus obtained, to- 
gether with essential facts about his in- 
come, expenses, and the like, the financ- 
ing institution will make an ‘appraisal of 
the entire project and inform the appli- 
cant just what amount of money can be 
loaned and advise him what changes, if 
any, should be made in order that the 
service and codperation may be more effec- 
tive. If the loan is granted and accepted, 
such papers as may be necessary will be 
prepared and signed. 


W ITH the supply of money for home- 
financing eally plentiful, and with 
prices for cilding materials and equip- 
ment lower than heretofore, this is an ex- 
cellent time for home-building. By the 
correct use of high-grade materials and 
strict adherence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sound financing, the business of 
home-owning can be made unusually 
profitable during the years that are imme- 
diately ahead. 
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How to open 
your club’s 
spring program 


Renew the interest of your club members 


and start your new club year out right this 
spring, with the BetterHomes and Gardens Llustated 
Lectures, 


The difficulty experienced by garden clubs 


and similar organizations in obtaining pro- 

oo material has long had the attention of Better 

Homes and Gardens. To aid in solving this problem 

two beautifully illustrated lectures were orepared— 

one on “Landscape Gardening and Design,” the other 

entitled “Thruout the Year With Bulbs.” You can 
secure either of these helpful lectures. 


Each of the lectures, illustrated with 60 
beautifully colored lantern slides, has been 
received enthusiastically by clubs thruout the United 
States. Your club will be just as pleased with them. 
Fill in the coupon below and we shall be 


glad to tell you how your club may secure 
either of the lectures without actual expense. 


HOMES AND GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please tell me how my club may secure, withou: 
actual expense, the Illustrated Lecture checked belowt 


Q Landscape Gardening and Design 
O Thruout the Year With Bulbs 


A Powerful Tractor fog. Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poul ultrymen. < 
OOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
Walking & Riding Equipment. 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY / 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. new York. 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 ChestnutSt. 148 Cedar Se 


SMITH ATs Box 262-A, 


Our famous home-study Poultry Course teaches //~.———~ 
how to get bigger hatches, raise stronger, health-} 
er chicks at less cost and 1000 other money- Pron: 
making secrets. FREE Book tells all about »: 
Course and big experte behind it. Write today |/ 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 611, Washington, D. C. 


CHICK S&S 
GUARANTEED TO-LIVE 


Genuine guarantee to replace chick losses, Hollywood 
White Leghorns, Mammoth Black Minorcas--wonderfu! 
heavyweight winter layers. Large — egg record 
stock. 10 other breeds. Pekin Duck . FREE Sets of 

Poultry Books. SPECIAL DISCOUN’ TS. Write for 
Free Catalog. FARM SERVICE, Route 60, TYRONE, PA. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


EALAND 


FUR RABBITS 


you following 


ourboor 


MAKE 
HENS in advance. Get 
LA ree book. | F.W. MANN CO., 


@BROWER’S NEW 1931 CATALOG 
NOW READY 

100 b hundreds of illustrations; filled with poultry 

ment, supplies; over 375 necessi' Write for free copy. 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO, Dept. V4, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Your choice of FREE $25 olf brooder or cos! 
gs, brooder with Smith TEST-CERTIFIED Chicks! 
Q Write for our sensational offert Allleading breeds. 
Fine breeding for production--customers report 
\ d their bens laying better than 200eggsa year, with 
above $3 per hen. 100% live delivery anywhere. 
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With pew Tool Control nov- 
new Unit Tool Control even a 
iceeasily does t work. | Mows Hay 


RIDE OR WALK 


and Lawns 
Walking or Riding Ou’ 
RUNS BELT 
F Feed Mills, Eumpe. Saws, Concrete 
ixer, Washing M 


rindstone. 

SPECIAL, FACTORY 

Our Present F: 
to own a W: 


BECK'S WARM FLOORS 25 


BROODER™: 


New ou brooder keeps chicks warm 
in coldest Seen Absolutely no crowd- 
ing or leg weakness. sides few cents a 
week to operate even, warm 
temperature and fresh air without drafts. 
Takes place of $50 brooder house. A 
brooded this way are healthier 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


breeds. ACCREDITED. Started C ticks “a 
100% live delivery. Blood tested ' 6 
pian to get your chicks Free. Write now = free 
RUSK FARMS, 300, 


70 BREEDS Snd ducks, Pure 


high quality and most profitable. Fow!s, Foss, 
Baby Chicks and Incubators at reduce 
ces. America’s great plant—=since 1893. Val- 
able 100 page Poultry book and catalog FREE. 
ERT Minn. 


R.F.NEUB , Box 842, , 


4 WONDERFUL NEW BOOK FREE 


Nation's Groat tery Menuet lis how 


CHICK PRICES Cents 


: if ordered now for spring 
shipment. Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records 
to 320 eggs. Guaranteed to} live and outlay ordinary 
chicks, housands of pullets, hens, cockerels at bargain 
prices. Big catalog and special price list free. 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 FREE CHICKS 2.5%" 
Mar, Ist. delivered 
00 


.0.D. Write anytime. 


CHICKS*'30 DaysTeial 


GUARANTEE, No need to take chances. Xou ge 
to make sure chicks srogtactiy prices, 


S\SQUAB © BOOK ©FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised n 

one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 

latest free 48-p. book how and by 

new fast sales method. mouth Rock 

Squab Co., 600 H St, rose, Mase, 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS Foe Pleasure 


Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. Algo Bantams. Send 
10c for illustrated catalog and full information. 


W.V. MOORE, Box B, Sterling, I11. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


Complete guide to guccesstul Poul- & 


¢ try a uab Raising. 


on CHICKS, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS. Write Today! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, 


Box 24, Clinton, lowa 


How to Gather Data 
for Landscaping 
[Continued from page 35 | 


5. Be sure to mark the direction, north, 
on the plan so that you may know the 
areas which are shady and should be 
planted with perennials, shrubs, and trees 
which tolerate these conditions. 

6. Indicate just outside the plan all of |D 
the unsightly objects on adjacent grounds 
that need to be screened and note the 
pleasing views and vistas. 

7. If you are sending your plan to some- 
mr else to interpret, be sure to indicate 
the slope of the and. You could let “O” 
represent the lowest part of your lot, and 
then if the land is 4 feet higher in ront, 
indicate on the plan, “Elevation 4 feet.” 
If the floor of the house is 5 feet above the 
lowest spot, indicate on the sketch, “ Floor 
Elevation, 5 feet.” 

8. It is essential on the house plan to 
mark the window spaces and the coal 
chute so that one may know where to put 
low shrubs and evergreens. 


Ir WILL also be necessary to answer a 
few fundamental questions before you can 
plan your planting, the most important of 
which are: 

1. Do you prefer the formal or informal 
plantings? 

2. What is the color of the house and 
does it have an unsightly foundation? 

3. Do you like an abundance of shrub- 

ry? 

4. Do you want evergreens? 

5. Do you want trees, and which kinds 
do you especially prefer? 

6. Do you want a formal flower garden, 
rose border, pool, wild garden, rockery, or 
other features? 

7. Do you want fruit trees, small fruits, 
or a strawberry bed? 

8. Do you want a vegetable garden? 

9. Do you like hedges, and where do 
you think you need one? 

10. How much can you afford to spend 
at the present time and how much have 
you budgeted for each year’s expenditure? 
It is difficult for the landscape architect 
to plan a home grounds unless he knows 
somewhere near what the home owner is 
willing to expend on the improvement of 
his grounds. If you will do your planting 
gradually, adding to it year by year, so 
state this fact. 


FOOD HELPS 


WE = THINK that our leaflets on 
the following subjects are likely to be 
of particular aid to you right now: 
“Delicious Muffins and Popovers,” 

Leaflet No. B-F4 (basic and favorite 
recipes); “Chart on Buying Canned 
Fruits,” Leaflet No. B-F-5 (buying 
points as to various grades and can 
sizes); “Fillings for Toasted Sand- 
wiches,” Leaflet No. B-F-13 (general 
directions and a half-dozen unusual 
recipes); “Thrifty Company Dinners,” 
Leaflet No. B-F-16 (the what and the 
how of five economical menus); “Thru 
the Week With Elizabeth Ann,” Leaf- 
let No. B-F-22 (menus appropriate 
for children from 2 to 6 years of age). 

To secure these leaflets, address 
Department L, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, and inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for each one desired. 
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Get This Tractor 


Hundred Uses! 


Drawing at 
right eos ac- 
tual 10to) shows 


ALi gow! ing with 

Pin: moldboard plow. 
LAWN. ‘| \ 


Re a SHAW DU-ALL 
Tractor. It’s the handiest 
all-around worker you 
ever saw. Just the thing 
for estates, golf clubs, 
small farms, truck gardens, 
suburban ‘places, fruit 


farms, nurseries, parks 
and poultry farms. Mows 
lawns, cuts tall weeds, 
rakes and haulshay,plows, 
harrows, discs, furrows, 
seeds, cultiv: ates, * harv ests, 
saws wood; runs washing 
7 machines, concrete mixers, 
onion graders, feed grind- 
ers, water pumps, churns, 
etc. 


Does Work of 5 Men 


This handy tractor saves 


a f| time, money and labor, Is 
Tales _4/\ light and sturdy. Easy to 
ons) C. run. Costs but three cents an 
| hour to operate—runs 4 to 8 


hours on a gallon of gasoline. 
Pays for itself in one season, 


GARDEN TRACTOR 


is equipped with dependable Briggs and Strat- 
ton engine. Air cooled. Both walking and riding 

pes. Has tool attachments for its many uses. 
Be tented tool control. Gauge wheel regulates cul- 
tivating depth. Handles adjustable in height to 
suit man or boy. Runs 3 miles per hour on light 
work, Thousands of satisfied users throughout 
U. 8. and in foreign countries. 


Handy Reverse Gear 
DU-ALL Tractors can be equipped with our 
Handy Reverse Gear pyre any Makes it eas 
to work among roots and rocks where much 
backing is necessary. Has 2 or 4 speeds lerwane 
as desired. In low gear it does deep moldboard 
plowing and other heavy work. 


Reliable Jiffy Hitches 
Every SHAW DU-ALL Garden Tractor is ar- 
ranged for jiffy hitches making it easy to change 
tillage tools, mowing attachment, etc. 

EASY TERMS—You can get a SHAW 
DU-ALL on time payments—payments so easy 
that many are actually paying for their DU-ALL 
as they use it out of the money saved and the 
profits made with it. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Try the DU-ALL at our risk. Use it 
10 days on your own work. Mail the 
coupon for Liberal Trial Offer, Low 
Direct-from-Factory Price and Two 
Free Books ‘Truck Growers Man- 
ual” and SHAW CATALOG. Both 
filled with interesting ~ 
valuable information. Mail 

for both books. 


SHAW MFG. co. 
1601 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 

Please send me FREE DU-ALL Tractor Catalog, & 
4 Truck Growers Manual, 10-Day Trial Offer. i 
Name. 
| 


See Advertising Index, page 73 


WALSH E | 
n AND POWER MOWER i 
A Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
risa, Nurseries, Suburbanites Fruit Growers, Parks, 
Bar Mower cuts hay. weeds & long grass. Seeds [<3 sna 
} 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. — 
r 
CULTIVATOR aon 
NLY / \ 
150 
= 
| | 
= 
SHaw a 
SHAW MFG. CO. | 
1601 Front St., Galesburg, Kans | 
4 
am 


NEVER MIND! 


EVER mind what kind of an insect it 

is that lives, or leaves its eggs, over 

winter on your treesandshrubs—ifit can be 

controlled by any dormant spray, or com- 

bination of dormant sprays, Scalecide— 

alone—will “clean it out”! The other 
pests are controlled by later spraying. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with 
Scalecide, order direct. And, in any event, 
write for new Jower prices, and tell us 
what you want to spray—orchard, garden 
or citrus grove. Special booklet on each, 
giving the simple, easy, pleasant way 
is free on request. Address Dept. 44, 
B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St. New York. 


Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full Information. 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Come Aver 


2415 ChestnutSt. 150 Cedar St. 


Water Gardening 


Our 193! catalog will you design a Water Garden 
that will delight your family and charm 
friends. Its 40 pages of illustra- 
tions and color are the fruits of 
If a century's experience with 
watergardens. Our acres 
pools contain the most com- 
ete collection Water 
ies in existence ---thriv- 
anywhere in the U.S. 
guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Water ms cost 
as little as $3 postpaid. 


your 


Write for FREE catalog. 
Johnsen Water Gardens 
BH-1 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


Do your own DRY CLEANING 
at home this new, SAFE Way! 


Save expensive cleaning billa. End 1 
inconvenience, waite. Send for 

ROKOR Booklet 

Fluid, the recent 


Home Dry Cleaner 


or 
8. address: Price $7. includes 1 
or Bafety Fluid, 


Why We Use Plant Foods 


the individual elements—such as carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen or simple combi- 
nations of these (water and carbon 
dioxide)—and thru the life-giving action 
of sunlight in the presence of the green 
coloring matter (chlorophyll), produce 
the starches and sugars (carbohydrates) 
which perform such important functions. 


‘THESE products are used for respira- 
tion, in the formation of cells and tissues 
and in making oils and proteins. Water is 
secured from the soil entering thru the root 
hairs, while carbon dioxide is absorbed 
thru the pores of the leaf. These two simple 
compounds are brought together in the 


leaf in the same manner as the druggist 
pours two ingredients into a crucible and 
mixes them to a desired consistency. The 
energy of light needed in the process 
may be likened to the brains of the drug- 
gist, which direct the hands doing the 
mixing, while the green chlorophyll may 
stand for the hands themselves. 

The Essential Elements. Our next step 
leads us directly to the use of the other 
essential elements of plant growth. Altho 
there are many which are considered actu- 
ally essential, the three most important 
ones stand out prominently. They are 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, being 
frequently considered the limiting factors 
of plant growth together with hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon. A group of less essen- 
tials may be mentioned—calcium, magne- 
sium, sulphur, iron, and manganese. 

Nitrogen. In our own food we are led to 
consider the proteins, fats, and vitamins 
serving their definite uses in the upkeep 
of an, bee In a similar manner we may 
liken nitrogen used by plants as their pro- 
teins, the phosphorus as the fats, and 
potash as the vitamin. Of course, we can- 
not say that nitrogen is used for cell build- 
ing only—the part that proteins play in 
the human body—and yet their functions 
correspond closely. In plants nitrogen is 
associated with leaf and stem growth and 
its deficiency is manifested by stunting of 

lants and yellowing of foliage which, 
tonedong hangs tenaciously on the plants. 

Phosphates. Phosphorus is like the fats 
in that it energizes the plants, produces 
greater root development, strengthens 
stems, and is associated with early matur- 
ity, which means earlier flowering. 

Potash. Potassium being likened to a 
vitamin is quite apropos in that it acts as 
a conditioner and occasionally is actually 
helpful in warding off debility of the plant. 
It also plays its part in root development, 
their growth, and coloration of flowers. 


THe functions of the lesser elements— 
calcium (lime), sulphur, manganese, and 
iron are largely indirect, aiding in the 
chemical changes which render other in- 
gredients more available. They are merely 
agents. Calcium (lime), for example, aids 
in making the nitrogen-bearing materials 
more quickly available and changes the 
physical nature of soils. Sulphur seems to 
exert a beneficial influence on plant growth, 
but just how this action is brought about 
has not been determined. Iron is necessary 
for the production of chlorophyll, whereas 
manganese is an indirect stimulant. Most 
of these elements are usually present in 
sufficient amounts in the average soil. 
Plant Foods. The three essential ele- 
ments (nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash) 
together with the “agents” are secured by 


| Continued from page 24] 


plants from the soil, and these are termed 
collectively “plant foods.” Manures may 
be included under this heading, and, 
strictly speaking, they furnish a measure 
of plant foods to the plants. However, 
their chief value lies in the supply of better 
texture, more water-holding capacity, 
greater aeration, fermentation and its ac- 
tion upon soil elements, and the introduc- 
tion of the necessary minute organisms 
which are instrumental in changing un- 
available compounds into usable Rens. 
The actual plant-food value of manures is 
low unless it is used in large quantities, 
and even then because of the leaching 
and the “ burning,” many of the nutrients 
are lost. 

Domestic sy may be added to the 
category of plant foods, since it has been 
shown by the writer that the nitrogen 
they contain becomes available to the 
providing the fiber-decomposing 

acteria are introduced either into the soil 
or the peat. This is easily accomplished 
without any inoculation cultures, thru the 
addition of small quantities of stable ma- 
nure (1 part to 20), which contains many 
of these bacteria. Decomposed straw, 
leaves, and litter may also be used as plant 
food supplying the necessary elements in 
doses similar to those of manure. These 
artificial manures can be made readily 
thru the use of complete fertilizers and 
lime incorporated in the straw, which is 
kept wet frequently enough to secure 
rapid decomposition. 


[Watch for the second article of this 


series by Professor Laurie. It will appear 
in an early issue.—Editor.] 


Joy Is Built Into 
This Greenhouse 


[Continued from page 17] 


creosote. Four of these are at the corners, 
two are placed on each side 6 feet apart, 
one is placed at the center of the rear 
wall, while two are placed at the front to 
support the walls to the door. It is pro- 
posed that these posts shall stand 4 feet 
from the ground, and, because all posts 
may not be evenly set in the ground, they 
can be cut off after having been set, care- 
ful measurement being made on one of the 
posts and a chalk line with level being 
used to have all 11 posts exactly the same 
height. 

The eave plates (the members which 
support the hot-bed sash) are then laid on 
top of the posts, the corner meeting points 
being cut as shown in the drawing so that 
a strong joint will be effected. It should 
be noted that, instead of getting two eave 
plates for the sides a full 18 feet long, they 
may be 6 feet Jong, inasmuch as the posts 
are set at that distance from each other. 
This may be cheaper. 

In addition to showing the cutting of 
the rafters at the joint with the ridge pole 
and with the eave plates, the drawing 
also shows the exact angle of the cutting, 
so that the builder may trace this angle 
on the pieces of lumber for an exact cut- 
ng without the trouble or expense of 
seeking a protractor to measure the angle. 

Once the ridge pole and rafters are 
placed and the sash are on, the galvanized 
coping can be placed on top * the ridge 
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pole, being nailed down to the pole only 
after a strip of roofing paper has been laid 
on the ridge pole, the purpose being to 
effect waterproofing and insulation. 
When the posts are all exactly in line 
and have been squared, the work of laying 
on the sheathing commences. This mate- 
rial is tongued and grooved, and joints 
should be made on the posts. Over this 
must be tacked the roofing paper, which 
is used to stop wind entry and also to act 
as insulation. The siding is nailed after 
the roofing paper is tacked into place. 


Ti ERE is no need to dig the holes nor to 
place the bench legs until after the rest of 
the structure has been completed. The 
benches will'need to carry heavy loads of 
soil and pots, which accounts for the sug- 
gestion that bench legs be placed 6 feet 
apart with the crosspieces from the legs to 
the side walls. On top of these joists or 
beams are laid the sheathing boards, care- 
fully nailed. 

If it is found desirable later to have an- 
other set of shelves beneath the benches, 
the bench legs will carry whatever cross- 
supports need be added. This, as remarked, 
is for later consideration. 

The proud owner of this delightful little 
greenhouse will, as certainly as the days 
come, plan to use each square foot of po- 
tential productive space and will soon 
have the space beneath the benches at 
work. Hence, it is not only suggested but 
urged that the builder immediately paint 
the inside lining of sheathing with two 
coats of creosote. This adds years to the 
life of the wood, against which will lie 
camp soil and manure. The only pieces 
which may be left untouched with creo- 
sote are the rafters. It would add several 
years to their life if they were creosoted. 

A second-hand door and doorframe can 
be used, provided its width is not more 
than 30 inches. Tho the picture and the 
drawing show the glazing vertical, it can 
be placed horizontally if the particular 
door which is being used happens to have 
its wood panels so made. Just remove the 
wooden panels and insert panes of glass, 
using zine brads. 

Two of the top sash should be hinged 
at the bottom, hinging to the eave plate, 
and the piece of punched strap iron fas- 
tened to one of the rafters to hold the up- 
per end of the sash away from the house 
when ventilation is needed. One of the 
sketches explains this quite well. Attention 
is directed to the hook and eye for fasten- 
ing the ventilating sash down when it is 
not open. 


Ar EACH of the ends, where glass is 
vertical in the gables, a narrow drip-board 
must be built on after the glazing is com- 
pleted, so that rain will not run down be- 
tween the siding and the sheathing or lin- 
ing—Just a small detail, but an important 
one to the life of the house. 

As for species of lumber—any of them 
can be used. The local retailer is able to 
supply whatever is the popular species of 
building lumber in your district. Not so 
much thought need be given to the choice 
(which might be expensive) of a wood 
which is more durable than those com- 
monly used, because we have urged the 
use of creosote. 

The total cost of this house should not 
exceed $100, and if you look around care- 
fully for the materials, using second-hand 
material if good, you may reduce the cost 
to $75. White paint on the exterior will 
make it a thing of beauty. 
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pa will like our new development (page 10) in the 
way of garden diaries, I feel quite certain. It is a chron- 
icle of garden adventures written by a woman, Leah 
Hendricks, accompanied by a calendar prepared by 
Harry R. O’Brien, who wrote the garden diary for the 
years 1929 and 1930. This combination will be an ex- 
ceptionally strong one, for both writers are practical 
gardeners of long experience. 


Do YOU plan to keep a budget this year? You prob- 
ably remember that one year ago we presented a new 
budget plan and invited you to try it out and give your 
opinion. The result has been extremely gratifying, for it 
became necessary to publish two large editions of the 
book. This year we publish a revised version which em- 
bodies the best of your suggestions. We are told that it is 
the most practical and useful family budget book yet 
devised. It is a living, growing project, and we ask 
you to continue giving us your helpful advice and sug- 
gestions as to how the budget book may be improved. 


European people appear to have gone further in 
civic effort than Americans. 

The Academy of Medicine of New York recently 
appointed a committee to investigate street and out- 
door cleanliness. Some of the committee members went 
abroad, where they were astounded at the contrast. In 
the city of Munich, one of the members said, a taxi 
drive of two hours disclosed no more litter than could 
have been carried away in a man’s hand. Cities in other 
European countries were found to be noteworthy in 
cleanliness. 

In this country we are proud of our individual clean- 
liness—the daily bath, the brushing of teeth, and spick- 
and-span housekeeping. But in the civic sense we are 
far behind Europe. For this reason Better Homes and 
Gardens feels that much remains to be done in the 
United States, and we hope and expect that 1931 will 
mark a long and definite advance in civic beautification 
—not only because it makes the community happier as 
a whole, but because it indirectly affects the individual 
homemaker. The experience of Europe has shown that 
reformation is not strictly an individual matter, after 
all. Our civilization is too closely knit and interdepend- 
ent to permit such a narrow view of our duty. We do 
not achieve all we want and need as individuals unless 
we work codperatively. 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON, whose book page has 
been a delight to our readers, is now in Europe and will 
be there for several months. We are not saying good-by 
to her, however, for her writings will appear in Better 
Homes and Gardens when she returns. Eleanor Hubbard 
Garst, who writes from a very similar background of 
family and home life, is now writing our book page. I 
feel sure you will like her pleasant, chatty style, also, 
and will be glad that the page is so well conducted in 
Mrs. LeCron’s absence. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LERCH, of Denver, in writing 
us about her liking for Better Homes and Gardens, says 
that she happens to know of a prison warden in Canada 
who never had a gardener within his gates. Doubtless a 
great many other wardens could tell the same story. It 
is a unique tribute to the purifying effect of gardening 
upon the human mind. One is strengthened and made 
more wholesome by the touch of the mellow soil, which 
brings forth such a wealth of beauty and nourishment 
for mind and body. 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Ir IS astonishing what a lot of fun you can get out of a 
seed catalog. If you are an experienced gardener you 
know that the flowers and fruits and vegetables will 
not always turn out as gorgeously as they are shown in 
the beautiful pictures. But you get a great thrill out of 
it, anyhow, for you may at least see the possibilities of 
the seed you are about to buy. How fascinating it is to 
sit by the winter fireside and visualize the garden that 
is to be! If you haven’t read the article in this issue on 
seed catalogs, you will do well to go back and read it, 
for it gives a lot of sound, practical information. 


A HOME You Can Afford Now!” This is the title of 
our feature article this month. Many homemakers have 
started with a modest home and have added to it, or 
acquired a larger one, in after years. Why postpone the 
joy of home-owning? 


"THE family group is still the best place to rear a 
child, says Sue Gilliean, director of the Children’s 
Bureau at New Orleans. For this reason the Bureau 
always makes every effort to see that children who are 
referred to it are kept in their own homes. If there is 
anything wrong with the home life, it must be “ remod- 
eled.” It seems that this is pretty wholesome doctrine, 
after the flood of propaganda whose theme has been to 
make the child a ward of society. It is well that the 
heads of families recognize this responsibility, for it 
means a happier and better nation. 


Ir YOU have not already made arrangements to send 
Better Homes and Gardens to a friend as a holiday gift, 
there is still time for you to do this. Thousands and 
thousands and thousands of our readers are doing it 
every year, and the recipients often write to tell us how 
much they appreciate the gift. 


On THIS page last month we mentioned the fact that 
the cost of labor and building material had probably 
gone about as low as could be expected—that all indi- 
cations justified the belief that the year 1931 will be 
an unusually good building year, and that means an 
upturn of costs. 

We still believe this, and have received additional 
material mages the forecast. Now another thought 
enters into the picture. 

It is to your interest to have all possible work done 
while employment is at a low ebb. It is not only good 
philanthropy; it is good, hard-headed business, for 
economic depressions bring low prices at the same time 
they bring unemployment. 

In preserving or increasing the value of your home 
and premises, it is highly important that you keep them 
in good repair. Most of you have odd jobs to be done. 
about the house. Perhaps it is the remodeling of your 
home. Perhaps it is the remaking of a bathroom or 
kitchen. Perhaps it is bringing your basement up to the 
modern specifications of living quarters. Perhaps it is 
the installation of insulation, or a new roof, or the build- 
ing of a fence or lattice or pergola for the garden. Much 
of this kind of work may be done during the winter 
months. Or perhaps your needs include the purchase of 
furniture or other home equipment. All these purchases 
can be made at low prices now, and the purchase of 
commodities ultimately means the employment of 
labor. If you employ idle hands you will not have to give 
so much to charities. Such a 
ord is mighty fine philanthropy, 

esides being excellent business ‘ 
judgment. 
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“One for all, all for one” 
In carrying out our policy of making 
new friends and keeping the old, 
we of Oakland-Pontiac are fortu- 
nate in being a part of General 
Motors. . .. We owe much to ad- 
vanced engineering developed by the General 
Motors Research Laboratories, to practical test- 
ing made possible by the Proving Ground, to 
important economies effected through General 


Motors’ purchasing power and resources. ...We 
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gain immeasurably by the modern 
styling, solid comfort and fine 
coachwork of Fisher Bodies. . ..We 
areaided greatly by G. M.A.C. finan- 
cial services, which help to make , 
the purchase of a new Oakland 
Eight or a new Pontiac Six a friendly, economi- 
cal transaction. . . . In achieving our purpose, 
finally, we are favored by the loyal activity of 
a nation-wide dealer organization wholly in 
sympathy with our policy of friendly dealings. 
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